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Has any painter ever executed a ſcene, a character of Shakefpeare, that approached to the prototype 
ſo near as Shakeſpeare himſelf attained to nature? Yet is there a pencil in a living hand, as capable of 
pronouncing the paſſions as our unequalled poet; a pencil not only inſpired by his inſight into nature, 
but by the graces and-taſle of Grecian artiſls. 


Ma. Warrortes on Laby Diaxa BEaUcLERC. 
—— —— 


Then bold IN VENTIOx all thy powers diffuſe, 
Ot all thy ſiſters thou the nobleſt muſe. 

Thee ev'ry art, thee ev'ry grace inſpires, 

Thee Phoebus fills with all his brighteſt fires. 


Mz, Masox's TxAxsSLATION os Du FaxgsxOY. 
— — 
Dear ſon of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need'ſt thou ſuch weak witneſs of thy name? 


Thou in our wonder and aſtoniſhment 


Haſt built thyſelf a live-long monument. 
Mir rox's EeiTAPH ON SHAKESPEARE. 
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THE HONOURABLE 


HAORACE WALPOLE, 


Sir FOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


In grateful reſpect for the pleaſure received from the productions of their 
Genius, and with unfeigned eſteem for their highly valued Private 
Worth, 


THE SECOND PART OF THIS PROSPECTUS 
IS MOST HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THEM, 
BY 


THEIR OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


The Author, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


7: HE great dramatick writer whoſe works are the ſubject of the 
enſuing pages, had for more than a whole century received (what 
may be termed perhaps the trueſt applauſe) the grateful incenſe of ſilent 
adoration—when Pope and Lord Burlington were willing to decree to 
him, ſtill more extended and more publick honours; and they configned 
the erection of his ſtatue in the Abbey of Weſtminſter to thoſe, who 
have conceived his form in an attitude truly graceful, giving him a calm 
perfectly conſiſtent with the dignity, and with the character and diſpo- 
ſition of Shakeſpeare : *ﬀ—but it was reſerved for the preſent age to em- 
belliſh his volumes with a ſpirit worthy of their author, and in a ſtyle 
of coſtly magnificence, not hitherto attempted for any writer whatever— 
the zeal and talents of many of the artiſts concerned in the now prepar- 

| a | ing 


* Many of Shakeſpeare's cotemporaries have recorded the benevolence of his heart and the ſweetneſs 
of his manners—and not one of them has handed down to us a ſingle trait injurious to his .aemory. 
And though one is forced ſeverely to cenſure the envious malignancy with which Ben Jonſon viewed 
his high reputation—yet when Shakeſpeare died: Ben ſeems to have buried all malevolence in the po- 
et's grave for he thus informs poſterity of the virtues of his fellow Sbakeſpeare -I loved the man, 
and do honor his memory, on this fide idolatry, as much as any, He wa indeed honeft, and of an open 
and free nature, had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle expreſſions. Ie redeemed. bis wices 
with his virtues : there was ever more in him to be praiſed than to be pardoned, —And in the poem to his 


memory, Ben thus records a trait of Shakeſpeare's diſpoſition, 


Yet muſt I not give Nature all ; thy Art, 
My gentle Shakeſpeare, muſt enjoy a part, 
1 One 


—̃ — 


2— — 


(u ) 
ing edition of Mr. Boydell, will juſtify this conjectureand indeed the 


name of one artiſt alone, will cauſe the edition to be received with un- 
uſual expeQtation,* 


It is no leſs ſurpriſing than true, that a whole century elapſed, with- 
out any Painter having given the publick a fingle ſketch or deſign from 
Shakefpeare—and ſurely no Poet was ever more capable of animating an 
artiſt's mind, than he who has ſo wonderfully deſcribed every paſſion 
that ſooths and alarms the human breaſt—Homer has been termed the 
Poet of Painters—well may Shakeſpeare deſerve that appellation. In- 
the reign of Elizabeth, few of our author's plays were printed, and thoſe 

few 


One may collect even from the Commendatory Verſes prefixed to the old editions of our author's plays, 
— publiſhed ſoon after his death, what perſonal eſteem was entertained for him—ſome of them being ad- 
dreſſed To ny worthy friend Maſter WW. Shakefpeare—To the memory of my belaved Mr. V. Shakeſpeare— 
On worthy Maſter Shakeſpeare, &c. And in the dedication-of the plays by Heminge and Condell to 
the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery (who had both treated Shakeſpeare with ſo much favour) 
they profeſs to have collected them «<vithout' ambition eitber of ſclfe-profit, or fame : only to Feepe the 
memory of ſo worthy a friend, and fellow alive, as was our Shakeſpeare. And his epitaph at Stratford 
upon Avon, always ſtruck me, as very ſtrongly ſpeaking the regret with which his townſmen parted 
with him. 


® We may juftly enlarge our expectations, when-this projected Edition will be attended with an ex- 
pence of more than 50, oool.—and when the following paragraph is one of thoſe which announced the 
Edition of Mr. Boydell—It is the paragraph from the Morning Herald, which is referred to in the Ad- 
vertiſement prefixed to the firſt part of this work 


SHAKESPE A R EY 


« This ornament of nature, and boaſt of England, will ſhortly receive ſuch marks of eſtimation and : 
&* honours from this country, as never yet attended any poet of modern age. | 


% Adefign is on foot to preſent to the public a new edition of SnaxtsPEARE, upon a ſcale that has 

« never yet attended any publication, It is to be of a large folio fize, on ſuperfine paper; each play 
« js to contain two plates, engraved by the firſt artiſts of the age, from the deſigus of our moſt appro- 
« ved hiſtorical painters, Col. Hamilton is ſaid to take the lead in bringing forward this work; to 
* whoſe name may be united thoſe of Sir Jeb Reynolds, Mr. Hayley, Mr. Malone, and Mr. Stce- 
„ pens. A ſubſcription is to be opened for this work, which will be publiſhed in numbers. Every 
| * number 


(ü) 


few were ſtill leſs diſperſed; conſequently they excited little emulation 
among the artiſts of that day and perhaps had it been otherwiſe, Eliaa- 
beth would have given little encouragement to Painters: for the ſeems to 
have reſpected the art no further than as it tended to ſet off her own per- 


ſon.* She had little reliſh for that art, which ſhe knew would cauſe Mary 
ot 


© number, we learn, is to contain two plays, and four engravings, for which five guineas are to be 
% paid: and as the work will extend to twenty numbers, it will coſt each Subſcriber, when complete, 
„ONE HUN DED GUINEAS. 


The moſt eminent painters of England will be engaged in the defign : two of the moſt ſtriking 
© ſcenes in each play are to be ſelected, and treated on a ſcale that will admit the figures being drawn 
« as large as lite, 


* The artiſts already conſulted, are, beſides Sir Jeſbua Reynolds, Mr. , Mr. Copley, and Mr. 
„ Romney. The pencil of Mr. GA1NsB0ROUGH, is alſo to be engaged, for who like him has a foul 
<< poſſeſſed of the fineſt energies of poetry !—Thoſe young artiſts who have attached themſelves to the 
* hiſtorical, and given proofs of genius and taſte will likewiſe be applied to. The expence attending 
* the neceſſary paintings, is to be defrayed out of the ſubſcription money: the engraving of the ſub- 
« jects are to be paid for from the ſame fund. 


© Mr. Alderman Boydell will take an active part in this undertaking ; and among other circumſtan- 
* ces, itis intimated that a building is to be erected at the expence of the city of London, where the 
pictures painted for this work will be depoſited.” 


* There is no evidence that Elizabeth had much taſte for painting; but ſhe loved pictures of her- 
« ſelf. In them ſhe could appear really handſome ; and yet to do the profeſſion juſtice, they ſeem to 
have flattered her the leaſt of all her dependents: There is not a fingle portrait of her that one can 
* call beautiful, The profuſion of ornaments with which they are loaded, are marks of her continual 
* fondneſs for dreſs, while they entirely exclude all grace, and leavE no more room for a painter's 
« genius than if he had been employed to copy an Indian idol, totally compoſed of hands and necklaces, 
„A pale Roman noſe, a head of hair loaded with crowns, and powdered with diamonds, a vaſt ruff, 
« a vaſter fardingale, and a buſhel of pearls, are the features by which every body knows at once the 
pictures of Queen Elizabeth.“ 

| AwtcpoTEs or PAINTING, vol. . 

Elizabeth would certainly have patronized a painter of the name of Huyſman, had he lived in her 
reign—for we are thus told of Huyſman being employed by the queen of Charles the Second,—* He 
created himſelf the queen's painter, and to juſtify it, made her fit for every Madona or Venus he 
A 


1 


* 


to bloom in after ages — the portrait of the Yirgin Queen, preſerved in 
the Catalogue of royal and noble authors, 1s not quite ſo beautiful as are 


the portraits of Mary, 


Nor was the predilection of James for painting, much ſtronger than 
that of E/zabeth. The works of James convince one, that he muſt 
have little reliſhed the deep reflections of Shakeſpeare. He was more 
pleaſed perhaps with the politeneſs of that good biſhop, who in the pre- 
face to a Welch verſion of the Bible, made an apology for being obliged 
to prefer the Deity to his moſt ſacred majeſty— James would fooner have 
engaged Janſen, or the exquiſite Oliver, to have thrown away their 
time on the portrait of this pious prelate, than have engaged them to 
have recorded a character, a ſcene from Shakeſpeare. Prince Henry's 
paſſion for the arts was of ſhort duration—death prevented him from 
extending a collection, which he was preparing with all the zeal that 


arts could inſpire. 


But what ſhall we ſay to the accompliſhed Charles, who, during the 
tranquil part of his reign, had not one ſcene drawn from his beloved 
Shakeſpeare.— How - congenial to the diſpoſition and ſoul of Vandyck 
would have been the ſcenes of Shakeſpeare—and with what fond enthu- 
fiaſm would Charles have viewed a ſcene, when realized by the concep- 
tion of the favoured Vandyck !—If the mind of Rubens (whoſe works 
a union of happy excellencies endear to the beft judges) was ſo oft entranced 
by the rapture of poetry : one wonders, or at leaſt one wiſhes to have 


found in the catalogue of his works ſubjoined in Deſchamps, ſome pro- 
| | duction 


: Pope nddreſſes theſe lines to Jervas, who had painted Lady Bridgwater ; | 
Ter fill her charms in breathing paint engage; 
Her modeft cheek ſhall warm a future age. 
| Beauty, frail flower, - that cry ſeaſon fears, 
Bloons in thy colours for a thouſand years, 


Conch: 


duction of his, from the volumes of Shakeſpeare, the firſt of po- 
ets.* The ſame diſappointment occurs, in inſpecting the catalogues 
of Villiers Duke of Buckingham, and of James the ſecond. Rubens 
painted the apotheoſis of James the firſt—but how would his fondneſs 
for poetry have made him paint the apothoeſis of Shakeſpeire !—If Ru- 
ben's genius ſhone ſo bright when picturing that of the ſimple and pedan- 
tick James: grace and feeling alone would have guided his pencil in the 
apotheoſis of SHAKESPEARE.f There were other artiſts in the reign 
of Charles the firſt, from whom might have been expected ſome ſcenes 
from our Poet; as from John de Critz's nephew, who painted bravely 
Henes for maſks—from Hoſkins—and from Bordier, who is very hand- 


ſomely recorded by Mr. Walpole, for having painted the field of Naſeby. 


In the after times of inſolent and canting bigotry, it would have been 
more congenial to the gloomy auſterity of Cromwell, to have viewed 
a group of anabaptiſts, than a group of perſonages immortalized by 
every charm that genius and fancy could beſtow—Thoſe ſcenes which 
.charmed the noble Southampton, muſt have ill ſuited the natural mean- 


neſs 


* « At the age of twenty-three, Rubens ſet out for Italy, and * into the Treigs of Vine nt 
% Gonzaga Duke of Mantua. One day when he was at'that court, and was painting the ſtory of 
Turnus and ZEneas, intending to warm his imagination by the rapture of * he N with 

energy thoſe lines of Virgil: 


„Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet, &e. 


© The Duke who overheard him and entered the chamber, was ſurprized to find the mind of his 
painter cultivated with a variety of graceful literature. Rubens was named Envoy to Spain, 
« and carried magnificent preſents to the favourite Duke of Lerma ; exerting at that court his political 
« and elegant talents with a dignity and propriety that raiſed the latter without debaſing the former. 
40 —— No wonder his emulation was raiſed at Mantua, where the works of Homer were treated 


4% by Raphael and Julio Romano.“ 


AxtcpoTtes of PAINTING, vol. 2. 


1 Had Vandyck ſurvived the murder of his royal maſter, how would his feelings have led him to 
have painted the apotheoſis of Charles — This would indeed have been a compoſition of ſentiments *' 


; ( wi 


neſs and revengeful ſpirit of Creomwe/!—Southampton died as he had li- 
ved, with a mind untainted : embalmed with the tears of every friend 
to virtue, and to ſplendid accompliſhments: all who knew him, wiſhed 
to him long life, ſtill lengthened with all happmeſs—But the terror of Cardinal 
Beaufort's laſt ſcene accompanied the guilty Cromwell: what a fign it 
is of evil life, when death's approach is ſeen ſo terrible: Cromwell's laſt ſcene 
was dreadfully embittered.* In times of the complexion of this reign, 
one cannot wonder if publick tributes were withheld from the me- 
mory of a man like Shakeſpeare; his manly and extended ſentiments 
would have ill accorded with the nonſenſe and ſtarchneſs of Puritans, — 
In times of this indignant caſt, the filent homage of the heart, was all 
that could—was all that durſt be offered to his ſhade. | 


During 


* Cromwell's dexterity equally fatisfied every feft ; with Preſbyterians, a Preſbyterian ; with 
« Deiſts, a Deiſt ; only an Independent in principle. It was by theſe arts he continued his authority, 
* firſt cemented by blood, and maintained by hypocriſy and uſurpation. Yet, notwithſtanding this 


conduct, which contributed to render him truly formidable at home, he was, after a few years reign, 


«© become truly miſerable to himſelf. He knew that he was deteſted by every party in the kingdom; 
he knew the fierce ſpirit of the people whom he had made ſlaves, and he was inceſſantly haunted by the 
« terrors of an aſſaſſination, To increaſe his calamity, a book was publiſhed, intitled, Killing no Murder; 

© in-which it was proved to be juſt:to deſtroy him at any rate. Shall aue (ſaid this popular · declaimer) 
4% who would not ſuffer the lion to invade us, tamely fland to be devoured by the wolf? Cromwell read 
this ſpirited treatiſe, and it is ſaid was never ſeen to ſmile afterwards, He wore armour under his 
«© cloaths, and always kept a loaded piſtol in his pocket; his aſpect became cloudy, and he regarded 
& every ſtranger with a glance of timid ſuſpicion, He always travelled with hurry and precipitation, 
and never ſlept two nights ſucceſſively in the ſame apartment, A certain ague came at laſt to deliver 
him from a life of horror and miſery. 

His ronv or ENGLAND, in a ſeries of Letters 
a Nobleman to his ſon, vol. 2. by 5 


"This fame work records another trait of the mind, of this brutal aſſaſſin : 
Few volunteers repaired to the royal ſtandard, and Charles at length ſaw his vigilant enemy over- 


take him at Worceſter, Both armies fought with equal intrepidity, but Cromwell was again victo- 


4 rious—Never was ſo complete a victory obtained by him before. Two thouſand periſhed by the 
* ſword, and four times that number, being taken, were ſold as /laves to the American planters,” 


( vii ) 


During the reign of Charles the ſecond, as well as during the ſucceed» 
ing reigns, there were many Painters, from whom one might have ex- 
peed ſome ſcenes from our great Poet—as from Streater (if painting 
all the ſcenes at the old Playhouſe, and the portrait of Lacy the player, would 
have enabled him to paint from the genius of the Poet) - from Sir Pe- 
ter Lely—Michael Wright—Zouſt, who has given us a copy of ſome 
moſt graceful portrait of Shakeſpeare—from Kneller*—and laſtly from. 
Vanbleck. 


It is. fomewhat extraordinary, that one has heard of no Painting haws 
ing ever been taken of the great tragedian Betterton, in any of thoſe 
ſcenes of our Poet, in which his powers of acting ſhone with ſuch ſu- 
perior excellence “ all the Othellos, Hamlets, Heotſpurs, Macbeths and 


Brutus's whom you may have ſeen ſince his time (ſay's Cibber) have 
wat fallen 


* © The original ſketch (ſay the Anecdotes of Painting) of the hiſtoric picture of King William, 
„at Houghton (by Kneller) is ſtruck out with a ſpirit and fire equal to Rubens. The hero and the 
« horſe are in the heat of battle. Of all his works, Sir Godfrey was moſt proud of his converted 
% Chineſe, at Windſor; but his portrait of Gibbons is ſuperior to it, It has the freedom and nature 
« of Vandyck,. with the harmony of colouring peculiar to Andrea Sacchi.— His airs of heads have 
extreme grace.“ This ſhews one, how capable Kneller was, of painting from our Poet. 


Liotard the painter, who lived about this time, would have been ill calculated to have drawn from 
Shakeſpeare; for the Anecdotes of Painting: (under the articles Liotard and Fuller) thus ſpeaks of him : 
„ Devoid of imagination, and one would think of memory, he could render nothing but what he ſaw 
„before his eyes. Freckles, marks of the ſmall-pox, every thing found its place; not ſo much from 
& fidelity, as becauſe he could not conceive the abſence of any thing that appeared to him.“ 
* In his hiſtoric compoſitions, Fuller is a wretched painter, his colouring was raw and unnatural, and 
not compenſated by diſpoſition or invention. In portraits his pencil was bold, ſtrong, and maſterly : 
Men who ſhine in the latter, and miſcarry in the former, want imagination. They ſucceed only in 
« what they ſee,—Liotard is a living inftance of this ſterility, He cannot paint a blue ribband if a lady 
« is dreſſed in purple knots, If he had been in the priſon at the death of Socrates, and the paſſions 
« were as permanent as the perſans on whom they 0 he e than Nicolo 

Pouſſin.“ 


( vii ) 

fallen far ſhort of him.” + Cibber has ſo warmed himſelf with the re- 
collection of Betterton's Hamlet, that his language approaches nearly 
to the force of Painting. The other great actors whom Cibber men- 
tions are equally unrecorded by the pencil. And therefore the fr/f 
Prints ever publiſhed from the page of Shakeſpeare, were the miſerable 
_  defigns of Fourdrinier, for the edition by Rowe, in 1709. To theſe - 
_ ſucceeded the duodecimo edition of Pope and Sewell, in 1728, with 
cuts by Fourdrinier; I have not ſeen this edition; but I have reaſon to 
believe the cuts are nothing more than fac-ſimiles of thoſe in Rowe's 
edition (with ſome trifling alterations in ſome of them) and with the 
ſubſtitution of ſome plates by Du Guernier. The next print that was 
taken from the plays of Shakeſpeare, was an etching by John Laguerre, 
of Falftaff, Piſtol, and Doll Teanſbeet, with other theatrick characters, al- 

luding to a quarrel between the players and patentees; this print muſt 
have been publiſhed in the year 1733 —and in the ſame year came out, 
Hogarth's Southwark Fair, wherein he has exhibited theſe figures of 
Laguerre's in a reduced ſize. In the year 1735 came out an edition in 
eight volumes ſmall octavo, ſaid to be printed by Tonſon; it ſeems to 
have been publiſhed by one Walker, and is a ſpurious publication of 
Rowe's edition; with fac ſimilies of the cuts of Fourdrinier (with ſome 
very trifling alterations in ſome of them) and the ſubſtitution of about 
fourteen plates from the deſigns and graving of Du Guernier; the plate 


prefixed . to the play of Thomas Lord Cromwell, by this laſt artiſt, poſſeſſes 
ſome 


+ The moſt that a Panyct can arrive at, is'to make his portraits of great perſons ſeem to /hink ; 
4 a Shakeſpeare goes farther yet, and tells you qv/at his pictures, thought; a Betterton ſteps beyond 
them both, and calls them from the grave, to breathe and be themſelves again, in feature, ſpeech, 


„% and motion, 
CisBER. 


1 At Windſor is a picture by Michael Wright, (who died in r700) of John Lacy the comedian in 
the character of Sandy in the Taming of the Shreww—but there is no ſuch character in Shakeſpeare's 
play. There are two plays on this ſubject with nearly the ſame title, 


( is. ) 


ſome merit, and that prefixed to Lear, deſerves an inſpection. Per- 
haps theſe are the ſame ſet of plates as are in the edition by Pope and 
Sewell. The next edition in ſucceſſion (with the ornament af cuts) was 
the duodecimo one of Theobald, publiſhed in 1740, with the deſigns of 
Gravelot—and as Garrick's genius burſt forth in the following year in 
the theatre in Goodman's-ficlds, in the character of Richard : we ſhall 
find that his wonderful powers of realizing his Shakeſpeare's ſcenes, 
transferred an almoſt general affection for the dramas of that poet 
I will continue the liſt of Prints publiſhed from our author's plays, to 
the end of the year 1765, which will verify my affertion—Sir Thomas 
Hanmer ſoon followed with his handſome quarto edition, with plates 
deſigned by Hayman, but five of them were from the deſigns of that 
more pleaſing artiſt Gravelot. Hogarth in 1746 produced his fine Print 
of Garrick in Richard the Third, in which the ſtarting and trembling 
terror of Richard, is moſt happily expreſſed.“ A metzotinto of Faber's 
came out in 1751, being Mrs. Margaret Weffington in the character of Mrs. 
Ford, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, from a picture by J. Heatley. 
A Print of Woodward in Mercutio, was publiſhed by W. Herbert at the 
globe on London-bridge, in 1753—and about this time, Vanbleck en- 
graved a metzotinto of Mrs. Cibber in Cordelia, Mac Ardel engraved a 
very poor Print of Qun in Falſtaff, from his own deſign, and Hayman 
etched a ſmall ple on which is repreſented Falftaff ſeated upon a drum. 
In the year 1754, Anthony Walker publiſhed Froe ſcenes fram Romeo and 
Juliet, and this ſame year came out a fine Print of Garrick's Hamlet, 
from the pencil of B. Wilſon. In the year 1756, a wretched Print of 
Theophilus Cibber in the character of Pifo/ was prefixed to his Diſſerta- 
tions on the Theatre, and perhaps about this time Hayman painted his 
ſeven Pictures from Shakeſpeare, for Vauxhall gardens. In 1761, 
| b B. Wilſon 


* The original painting is now at Duncombe Park, in Yorkſhire—The late Mr. Duncombe paid 
Hogarth two hundred pounds for it, 


= 
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B. Wilſon gave the public another Print of Garrick, namely a repreſen- 
tation of him in the ſtorm ſcene of King Lear, engraved in metzotinto 
by Mac Ardel, and the expreſſion of Garrick's countenance will be found 
to poſſeſs conſiderable merit, if the beſt impreſſions (and thoſe only) 
are looked at—And in the Exhibition for this year, was a Painting by 
Hayman, of Sir John Falflaff raifing recruits. In 1763, a large Print 
came out, defigned by Dawes, and engraved by Bannerman, of Mr. Gar- 
rick in the character of Macbeth, and though objections may be formed 
againſt all the witches (one only excepted) from their being by no 
means happily conceived—yet one cannot refrain from allowing much 
merit to the attitude and look of Macbeth. B. Wilſon again drew Gar- 
rick : for in 1765, he publiſhed his Print of Mr. Garrick and Miſs Bel- 
lamp, in the characters of Romeo and Juliet, and this ſame year produced 
a Print of Mrs. Pritchard in Hermione, from after Pine. From this time, 
each ſucceſſive year produced many prints.* 


And though, in the extenfive number of Prints which have appeared 
fince the cloſe of the above year, moſt of them are marked by mean con- 
ception, actually diſgracing the ſcenes they were meant to adorn, (for it 


muſt be confeſſed that in general, Artiſts have not touched his ſcenes with 


a trembling hand) yet ſome of our Artiſts have faithfully conveyed to us 
the ſpirit of our author—and one is proud to enroll among the many who 
have attempted to paint from our matchleſs Poet, the names of Reynolds — 
Romney „Mortimer. — Dance—Kauffman—Cypriani—Fuſcli—Louther- 
bourg—and Stuart, Sand to theſe Artiſts who have already painted from 

Shake- 


* Thoſe who cenſure theſe particulars as tedious and unintereſting, can be little converſant with 
Shakeſpeare—more candour will be hoped for from thaſe who confeſs the attachment of his name. 


8 I can only diſcover two prints from the paintings of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, which are taken from 
Shakeſpeare ; namely a Head of Lear, engraved by Sharp; and the characters of Proſpero and Ca- 
| 3 libanz 


(u) 
Shakeſpeare (beſides ſome few others whoſe names might be mentioned) 
we willingly receive molt of thoſe whom Mr. Boydell has announced to 


us. One incitement to an Artiſt to paint with grace, or with vigour and 


energy the ſcenes for the now preparing edition of Mr. Boydell, will 
, N 5 be 


Aban, which he has introduced in his — of Mrs. T. uumaſh, whom he has draun Mirands. It 
is engraved in metzotinto by Jones. 

Mr, Romney has painted Hlenderſon in Macbeth, from which there is a metzotinto lately wry 
by Jones. 

Mr. Weſt has painted the Funeral Oration of Marc Antony over the dead body of Cefar, from which 
a metzotinto is engraved by Val. Green; and there are two engravings by Sharp, from the deſigns 
ot Mr. Weſt, from the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. 


The late Mortimer painted Twelve Heads of Characters from Shakeſpeare, from which etchings are 
publiſhed, And at a fale of Drawings (chielly by Wheatly) at Greenwood's, in 1785, was a ſketch 
by Mortimer, of Macbeth meeting the witches. I have ſeen this ſketchy and it was worthy of Mor- 
timer. The print of the Battle of Agincourt, from this artiſt, is more hiſtorical, than dramatick. 


Mr. Dance has painted Garrick in Richard the Third, from which a metzotinto is engraved by 
Dixon; and a ſcene from Timon of Athens, engraved by Hall. 


The pencil of the amiable Kauffman has drawn, Cordelia, Hermione, Celia, and Roſalind, a ſcene 
from the tempeſt, and a ſcene from Coriolanus ; from cach of which, prints have been publiſhed. 
I omit the two prints from after this lady, of the Birth and Tomb of Shakeſpeate, as the preſent lift 
is meant to apply only to the ſcenes or characters taken from Shakeſpeare, 


I have diſcovered only two prints from the deſigns of Mr. Cypriani, from the ſcenes of Shakeſpeare, 
viz. Ferdinand and Miranda, defigned by Cypriani and Barret, and engraved by Bartolozzi and Mid- 
diman ; and Orlando refcuing his brother Oliver from the lioneſs, deſigned and executed by the fame 
artiſts. 

Mr. Fuſeli exhibited a Drawing of the Death of Cardinal Beaufort, in the Exhibition of 1774 ; 
a picture of Hubert and Prince Arthur, in that of 1775, and in the firſt year of the Exhibition of 
Painting and Deſign, in Liverpool, Fuſeli exhibited his picture of Hotſpur, Glendower, Mortimer, and 
Worceſter, diſputing on the diviſion of England No prints have been taken (I believe) from either 
of theſe pictures. This artiſt has alſo painted Lady Macbeth in her fleep-ſcene, from which a metzo- 
tinto is taken by Smith ; Lear, and Cordelia, engraved in metzotinto by Smith, Heads of Witches 
engraved in metzotinto by Smith, the Viſion of Queen Katharine, engraved for the firſt number of 
Macklin's Pictures from the Britiſh Poets, and there are ſome ſmall prints likewiſe from after Fuſeli, 
from the plays of Shakeſpeare, in a n publication, which came out ſome years ago, called the 


London Theatre, 
b 2 M. de 


3 


(xn) 
be from an honeſt wiſh and pleaſing hope, of partaking in that with in 
which Pope (on another occaſion) indulged himſelf : 


Oh! while along the ſtream of time, thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all it's fame ; 

Say, all my little bark attendant ſail, 

Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ?* 


The vile creations of the fancy which the eye is ſo frequently wea- | 
ried with (taken from the page of Shakeſpeare) and which are meant to- 


deſcribe to us the Poet's ſcenes, convince one that it is no eaſy matter to 
deſign 


VI. de Loutberbourg painted Garrick in Richard the Third, which was in the Exhibition of 1774, 


but no print (I believe) has been taken from it. Many of the plates to Bell's laſt edition of Shake- 


ſpeare, are from the deſigns of this artiſt, 


Mr. Stuart painted Henderfon in the character of Iago, which Bartolozzi has engraved ; and he 
has likewiſe painted a head of Kemble in Richard the Third, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Py bus; 


and which is engraved by Keating. 


This enumeration, no doubt is very ſcanty and imperfect; I wiſh I could have rendered it more per- 
fect. Very few of the above artiſts have painted from the plays contained in the enſuing pages of this 
preſpectus: otherwiſe I would have applied to them what Timon of Athens ſays to a painter: 


Your painting is almoſt the natural man; 
— T like your work : 


And you ſhall find I like it. 


"* Another incitement will en cho anilff's breaſt, and inſpire him with an emulation to produce de- 


 Ggns worthy of the munificent patronage now given to the arts, and worthy of accompanying the vo- 


lumes of him, whom Mr, Malone calls, he delight and wonder of ſucceſſkve ages,—and this i incitement 
will be : the hope that his works may be honeſtly and impartially weighed for the attention of a future 


age, by ſome writer of unbiafſed and acknowledged judgment,— Every voice would inſtantly accord to 


the candour and talents of one gentleman : whom the preſent artiſts of Great Britain would moſt chear- 
fully fingle out as the faithful biographer of their merits and defects: and whoſe warmth in recording 


the piety, mildneſi, and ingenuity of Vertue, muſt incline every artiſt, ardently to wiſh a length of days 


| t0 their time honoured Lancaſter, from whoſe pen, a future age might preciſely know, the degree at 


genius poſſeſſed by a Reynolds—a Beauclerc—an Opie—or an Haward. $ 


xili.) 


deſign from Shakeſpeare. Indeed ſome of his ſcenes are ſo highly co- 
loured, and diſplay ſuch daring efforts of true ſublimity, that one muſt 
not expect to ſee them painted equal to their native ſpirit—for who thinks 
he can approach the Fancy and Nature of Shakeſpeare? —Had the ſcenes 
of Lear been even painted by Rafaelle: he himſelf would ſcarcely have ex- 
pected to have entranced the mind more, than what it feels by a bare peru- 
ſal of them—and the daring Michael! Angelo would have heſitated: ere he 
had attempted: to throw on his canvaſs: the ſolemnity of the enchant-- 
ments in Macbeth, or the fire and enthuſiaſm which pervades the cha- 


racter of Richard. If the mind of the Painter is not inſpired by ſome: 
portion: 


Sir Joſhua Reynol.'s, in an animated Diſcourſe, delivered to the Students of the Academy, in 
1772, thus ſpeaks of Michael Angelo: —“ It is to Michael Angelo, that we owe even the exiſtence of 
* Raffaclie : it is to him Raffaeile owes the grandeur of his ſtyle. He was taught by him to elevate 
„ his thoughts, and to conceive his . ubj-&s with dignity. His genius, however formed to blaze and 
to ſhine, might, like fire in combuſtible matter, for ever have lain dormant if it had not caught a ſpark 
by its contact with Michael Anyelo.; and though it never burſt out with that extraordinary heat and 
© vehemence, yet it muſt be acknowledged to be a more pure, regular, and chaſte flame. Though 
our judgment will upon the whole decide in favour of Raffaclle; yer he never takes that firm hold 
* and entire poſſeſon of the mind in ſuch a manner as co deure nothing elſe, and feel nothing want- 
«© ing. The effect of the capital works of Michael Angelo, perfectly correſpond to what Bouchar- 
« don faid he felt from reading Homer, His whole frame AG to himfclf. to be enlarged, and all. 
© nature which ſurrounded him, dumniſhed to atoms 


« If we put thoſe great artiſts in a light of compariſon with each other, Raffaclle had more Taſſe 
« and Fancy, Michael Angelo more Genius and Imagination. The one excelled in Beauty, the other 
* in Energy. Michael Angelo has more of the Poetical Inſpiration ; his ideas are vaſt and ſublime ; 
his people are a ſuperior order of beings ; there is nothing about them, nothing in the air of their 
actions, or their attitudes, or the ſty le and caſt of their very limbs or features, that puts one in mind 
of their belonging to our own fpecies. Rafaclle's unagination is not fo elevated; his figures are 
« not ſo much disjoired from our own diminutive race of beings, though his ideas are chaſte, noble, 
„and of great conformity to their ſubjects. Michael Augelo's works have a ſtrong, . peculiar, and 
1 marked character: they ſeem to proceed from his own mind entirely, and that mind fo rich and 
4 abundant, that he never needed, or ſeemed to diſdain, to look abroad for foreign help. Raffielle's 
materials are generally borrowed, though the noble ſtructure is his own. The excellency. of this 


40 ng man lay in the propriety, beauty, and Majeity ot his characters, his zudicious coutri- 
% vunce 


) 

portion of that celeſtial ſpirit which animated our Shakefpeare: he 
muſt not expect that his work ſhould cauſe other emotions than thoſe 
of tame, unwilling, and parſimonious approbation. 


As 


« vance of his Compoſition, correctneſs of Drawing, purity of Taſte, and the ſkilfal accommodation 
of other men's conceptions to his own purpoſe. Nobody excelled him in that judgment, with which 
ehe united to his own obſervations on Nature, the Energy of Michael Angelo, and the Beauty and 
«6 Simplicity of the Antique. To the queſtion therefore, which ought to hold the firſt rank, Raffaelle 
« or Michael Angelo, it muſt be anſwered, that if it is to be given to him who poſſeſſed a greater com- 
© bination of the higher qualities of the art than any other men, there is no doubt but Ratfaelle is the 
„ firſt, But if, according to Longinus, the ſublime being the higheſt excellence that human compo- 
& fition can attain to, abundantly compenſates for the abſence of every other beauty, and atones for 
all other deficiencics, then Michael Angelo demands the preference.“ 


Me may ſee from a variety of paſſages in Sir Joſhua's Diſcourſes, as well as from his ſecond lettet 
to Dr. Johnſon (inſerted in the Idler), and from ſome of his notes to Mr. Maſon's tranſlation of Du 
Freſnoy, what predilection he has ever ſhewn for the works of Michael Angelo. It is pretty evident, 
that one of the moſt favourite painters of Shakeſpeare, was Fulio Romano—and no wonder : when the 
following characters have been given of him: 


„ De tous les diſciples de Raphael, il n'y en a point eù qui Vayent ſi bien imits, ſoit dans Pinven- 

6 tion, ſoit dans la coloris ; ni qui ayent approche wn cette fierte, de ce correct, de ces beaux caprices, 
« de cette abondance, et de cette variets de penſets qu'on voit dans ces ouvrages. Les beaux talens de 
Jule, fon humeur douce et affable, ſa converſation plaiſante et gracieuſe, furent cauſe que Raphael 
© n'eut pas moins d'amite pour lui que $'il eut ete ſon propre frere. C'eſt pourquoi il Vemploya tou- 
&« jours dans les plus importants entrepriſes.“ 
FELIBIEN, 


4 Il deſſinoĩt fierement, avoit des expreſſions terribles; et comme il poſſedoit les Belles-Lettres, la 
« Pocfie avoit beaucoup de part à ſes conceptions ; ſon ordonnance eſt peu commune et de bon gout.” 
DzscRr1PTION DES TABLEAUX DU PALAIS ROYAL, 


- 


See Raphael there his forms celeſtial trace, 
« Unrivall'd Sovereign of the realms of Grace. 
« See Angelo, with energy divine, 
« Seize on the ſummit of correct defign. 
Learn how, at Fulio's birth, the Muſes ſmil'd, 
« 41d in their myflic caverns nurs'd the child, 
| 2 . | & How, 


666 


As I have certainly in the enſuing preſpectus, ſelected aud recommend- 
ed an extenſive number of Engravings to be taken—yet I think I have 
not recommended one more Engraving than ought to be inſerted in 
an edition—and this multiplicity proceeded from a with that Shakeſ- 
peare's volumes might be adorned with every varied ſplendour of art— 
that they might be conveyed to poſterity in a matchleſs ſtyle of deſerved 
pre-eminence—and that each (or at leaſt moſt) of his great Scenes, 
and fine and noble Paſſages, might be acccompanied by the praiſe of 
ingenious and (if it can be obtained) faultleſs art. 


In 


« How, by th' Aonian powers their ſmile beflow'd, 
„His pencil with poetic fervor glow'd ; 

« When, faintly verſe Apollo's charms convey" d, 

«® He oped the ſbrine, and all the god diſplay'd : 
His triumphs more than mortal pomp adorns, 

© With more than mortal rage his battle burns, 

* His Heroes, happy heirs of fav" ring fame, 
„More from his art than from their actions claim. 


Mason's TreansLATION or Du Fresxov; 


© They all juſtly deſerve that high rank in which Freſnoy has placed them; Michael Angelo, for 
&* the grandeur and ſublimity of his characters, as well as for his profound knowledge of defign ; Raf- 
&« faclle, for the judicious arrangement of his materials, for the grace, the dignity, and expreſſion of 
« his characters; and Julio Romano, for poſſeſſing the true poetical genius of painting, perhaps, to 
« a higher degree than any other Painter ⁊ubatewer.““ 


A Norz zy Sis Josuva Revyorps os Du Fxtsxovy's Poem. 


I will cloſe theſe teſtimonies to the merit of this great artiſt, by giving my reader the fine and gene- 
rous eulogium Which Shakeſpeare has pronounced on him hat rare Italian maſter, Fulio Romano; 
obo, had he bimſelf eternity, and could put breath into his <vork, would beguile Nature of her cuflom, 
fo perfeftly he is her ape : he fo near to Hermione hath done Hermione, that they ſay, one would ſpeak to 
ber, and. fland in hope of anſwer.” WiwTER's Tale, 


This is not the only teſtimony we have of Shakeſpeare's attachment to the Fine Arts - Many paſſa- 
ges in his works ſtrongly evince the niceſt diſcerument for the arts both of Painting and Sculpture 
+ "6 particularly 


r — D - 


( wi. ) 


In the enſuing pages, I fear I may have too much incumbered ſome 


of the Scenes or Subjects recommended, with my own obſervations 


and yet, I believe, it would not have been poflible to have recom- 
mended them'to the notice of an Artift in fewer words—And I muſt 
beg again to remind my reader, that if in the courſe of my ſurveying 
any of the following Plays, I ſhould overlook, or be. quite ſilent as 
to any of thoſe Prints which are included in the Liſt ſubjoined ta 
the end of each Play: that it proceeded from my not perceiving in 

any 


particularly paſſages in his Twelfth Night—Cymbeline—Taming of a Shrew—Antony and Cleopa- 


tra Limon of Athens—and in his Poems—but the following ſcene from the Winter's Tale, relating 
to the Statue of Hermione, would have been read with the moſt partial attention, by the firſt maſters 


of ancient Rome: 


Leon. O Paulina, 
Vit honor you with trouble: But ue came 
To fee the flatue of our queen : your gallery 
Have we paſi d through, not without much content 
In many fingularities ; but <ve ſax not 
That <vhich my daughter came to look upon, 
The flatue of her mother. 


Paul. 4s be lived peerleſi, 
So her dead likeneſs, I do cell believe, 
Excels whatever yet you look'd upon, 
Or hand of man hath done; therefore I keep 
Lonely, apart — But here it is : prepare 
To ſee the life as lively moct d, as ever 
Still fleep moci d death: behold ; and ſay, lis well. 
{Paulina undraws a curtain, and diſcovers a ſtatue. 


T like your filence, it the more heul off 
* Dor wonder :“ but yet ſpeat; fir „ you, my liege 
| Comes it not ſomething near | 


Leon. 


* This thought, convincedly bers the Poet's fond veal for the Artz—theſe lines would be written is every 
Theatre, when the Tragedies of Shakeſpeare are performing, 


(ii.) 
any part of them, any merit, or any thing that was likely in the 
ſmalleſt degree, to make it worth an Artiſt's while to inſpect ſuch 
Print. 5 


If any of the ſingle lines, or the paſſages ſelected or quoted in the 
enſuing pages for the purpoſe of recommending them to the notice 
of an Artiſt, ſhould appear flat, or tedious, or cold; let it be re- 
membered, that it is owing entirely to my disjointed ſelection of 
them—Who will be ſo imprudent as to call them tedious and un- 
impaſſioned, without firſt peruſing the context or the ſcene at large ? 


To 


Leon. Her natural peur. 
Chide me dear flone ; that I may ſay, indeed 
Thou art Hermione: or rather, thou art ſhe, 
Jn thy not chiding ; for ſbe was as tender 
As infancy and grace. 
Oh, thes fbe flood, 
Even with ſuch life of majefly, (warm life, 
As now it coldly lands) when firft I woo'd her ! 
— Ob, royal piece, 
There's magick in thy majeſy; nubich has 
My evils conjur'd to remembrance ; and 
From thy admiring daughter took the ſpirits, 
Standing like flone with thee ! 


o 


Paul. Indeed my lord, | 
FVI had thought the fight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, (for the flone is mine) 
D'd not bave fbew'd it. 


Leon. Do not draw the curtain. 


Paul. No longer ſhall you gaze on't ; left your fancy 
May think anon, it moVes. ; f 
N £ | | Leon, 


( xvii, ) 


To thoſe few Portraits of Shakeſpeare which I have alluded to, 
in page vi. and vii. of the preface to the former part of this work, 
T am now enabled to add to, that liſt, another diſcovered Portrait: 
for in the memoirs of Mr. Aſtley, of Duckenfield Lodge, (which ap- 
peared a few months ago in ſome of the public papers) this new 
Portrait is thus mentioned: 


« Aſtley too, though not ſo elegantly minded as Reynolds, — 


% have been conſpicuous in his art. "When he left Hudſon, and 
| 20 went 


Linn, Let be, let be. 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks already 
What was he, that did make it? See, my lord, 
Would you not deem it breath'd? and that thoſe weins 
Did werily bare blood ? 


Paul. Mafterly done: 
The very life ſeems warm upon IN 


Leon. The fixure of her eye has motion in't, 


As we are moet d with art. 


Paul. PII draw the curtain; 
My lord"s almoſt fo far tranſported, that 
He'll think anon, it lives 


Leon. O fveet Paulina, 
Make me to think ſo twenty years together; 
No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 
The pleaſure of that madieſi. LePt alone. 


Paul, 7 am ſorry, fir, I have thus far ftirr'd you : but 
I could afflift you Farther. 


Leon, Do, Paulina; 
For this affliftion has a tafte as feveet 
As any cordial comfort,—Still mtthinks, 
There is an air comes from her : what fine chizxel 


Could ever yet cut breath ? 
2 Paul. 


, 


« went to Rome, he ſhewed ſuch . as got, and kept, the pa- 
„ tronage of Lord Cheſterfield, The beſt pictures he ever painted, 
„ were copies of the Bentivoglio's and Titian's Venus, and a Head, 
& much jn the manner of Sbaleſpeare, —and in the apinian of a judge, 
„% (whom few can doubt!) Stuart, the portrait painter, far preferable 10 
* the famous head in the colleftion of the Duke of Chandos.” It muſt be 
a fine Head indeed, if preferable to "that in the collection of the 
Duke of Chandos, 


I offer the few underwritten extracts to my reader, as a kind of 
chart (however wide and imperfe&) to direct his enquiries in the 
attempt to diſcover ſome yet ſecluded original Portrait of Shakeſpeare. 
The hope of yet diſcovering ſome new Portrait (however diftant it 
may be) ought not to be damped : from recollecting that the invalu- 
able Portrait of MILTON, which gives one @ diſtinet idea of his coun- 
tenance, has been very lately brought to light, after having eluded 
a ſearch of more than ſixty years—Milton's admirers will have a high 
treat, by peruſing page 547 of Mr. Warton's lately publiſhed edition of 
Milton's Poems.“ 


Paul. 


— Shall I draw the curtain 


Leon. No, not theſe twenty years. 
Perd. So long could I and by, a looker on. 


: — | 
This ſcene could only have been written by a mind warmly devoted to the artz—and who but Shake 
ſpeare could have conceived the line of 


_— w—— What file chiszel 
Could ever yet cut breath ? 


I give my reader the few following extracts or notices, merely in the hopes of their 
leading to further diſcoveries : 


The firſt extract is from No. 73 of the third volume of the Cenſor, (in imitation e the 


SpeRator) publiſhed in 179179—which * recites a letter which had been written to th* au 
th or 


C xx ) 


thor ; in which letter (a fiftitious one) are theſe words—** I hope you will do me the 
* honour your worthy predeceſſor the ingenious Mr. Bickerſtaff did Mr, Dogget ſome years 
s fince, I mean, to grace me with your preſence at the Theatre in little Lincola's Inn Fields, 
„% on. Thurſday the 11th of this inſt, to fee the dramatick Opera called the Pr opheteſi s, or the 
'« Hiftory of Dioclefianz which will be a&ed that night for my benefit. Tf you ſhall be pleaſed. 
* to honour me ſo far, I will keep one of the ſtage-boxes for you, and your friends; and to 

« heighten your entertainment, the front of the gallery will be adorned with- the Original 
2 pictures of thoſe Poets, who have been.moſt excellent in the dramatick way; as Shakeſpeare, 
4% Ben Jonſon, Fletcher, Sir John Suckling and Mr. Dryden.” — The paper, having thus re- 
cited this fictitious letter from a ſuppoſed correſpondent, goes on thus: © It muſt give a fine 
rational pleaſure to the minds of a well turned audience, to behold, inſtead of a trivial 
„ landſcape of a ſolitary tower, ora waving grove, all that can be preferved of the images 
«. of our fathers in Poetry. While they trace the lineaments and features of this glorious 
« affembly, forming to themſelves the ideas of how they looked, moved, ſpoke, wrote; 
6 their hearts ſhould be inſpired with ſuch ſentiments of delight and wonder, as filled the 
« breaſt of Aneas in the ſhades, when he ſaw the images of the great heroes and captains 
4% who had trod before him in the paths of fame; mighty ſouls (as Virgil ſays) and born in 
© better days. The poets methinks ſhould look on Shakeſpeare with a religious awe and 
veneration, and behold him with the ſame eye Mr. Dryden. did, in that enn 
ꝑoem to Sir Godfrey Kneller, where he ſays, 


Shakeſpeare, (thy gift) I place before my fight, 
And aſk his bleſſing ere I dare to write, | 


& And' indeed there is not a greater difference be- 
«- tween the flower of our years, and the decline of them; than there is between Shake- 
« ſpeare, and all other Engliſh Poets The greateſt pleaſure that I received through 
the whole play, was to obſerve thoſe Original Pictures that were the ornaments of the 
« gallery, and could not help taking notice that noſe-leſs Sir William Davenant had more 
« fearful ſtarers from the pit, than any of the reſt of his fraternity. For my own part, 
my eye dwelt upon my favourites. Shakeſpeare and Dryden, though I often ſtole a look 
«© on the company, which gave me a very ſenſible delight.” This paper then concludes 
with a © Prologue ſpoken at Lincoln's Inn-Fields Theatre, on occaſion of the. Pictures of 
* our old Engliſh Dramatick Poets, being placed in front of the Gallery.“ This is in- 
ſerted, merely to ſhew the reader (what there is no doubt of) that the Old Theatres 
would have been likely places to have obtained intelligence on this head. 


It is not improbable, but ſome Picture of Shakeſpeare, was in the Sale of Betterton the 
; player. 7 


(" na} 


In tlie Catalogue of the Medals, Statues, Pictures, and Jewels of Mrs. Oldfield, there 
appears no Picture of Shakeſpeare. Nor is there one at Dulwich College. 


« At Wimpole in Cambridgeſhire (I quote the Anecdotes of Painting, under the arti- 
cle Belcamp) the ſeat of the Earl of Oxford, which had been Sir Henry Pickering's, 
and before him the ſeat of the Tempeſts, were copies by Belcamp of ſeveral Engliſh 
„heads, remarkable perſons in the reigns of Henry VIII. Elizabeth, James, and- 
Charles I. but they were all ſold and diſperſed with the reſt of the Harleian Collection.“ 
There might perhaps have been a Picture of Shakeſpeare at this ancient ſeat, as well as at 
ſome other ancient ſeats in England, 


Who more likely to have known the different Pictures of Shakeſpeare than the late Ver- 
tue ? 


Henry Earl Southampton (the friend of Shakeſpeare) married Elizabeth the daughter of 
John Vernon of Hodnet. The portrait of this Elizabeth was drawn by Cornelius Janſen, 
and ** the face and hands are coloured with incomparable luſtre.” The intimacy that pro- 
bably ſubſiſted between this family and our Poet, inclines one to think that Janſen might 
have painted Shakeſpeare—The metzotinto-prefixed to the edition of King Lear, by Jen- 
nens, is ſaid to have been taken from a picture of Janſen's: Though it has been doubted 


whether Jauſen ever did paint Shakeſpeare. 


« James Maubert, diſtinguiſhed himſelf (ſay the Anecdotes of Painting) by copying all 
the portraits he could meet with of Engliſh Poets, ſome of which he painted in ſmall 
« ovals. Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, Pope, and ſome others, he painted from life. 


He died at the end of 1746. Vertue ſays he mightily adorned his pictures with flowers, 


% honey-ſuckles,. &c.” From this artiſt ſome information might have been obtained. 
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KING JOHN. 1 


KING JOHN. 


It was not by declamation or by pantomime, that Shakeſpeare was to fix his eter- 


nal dominion over the hearts of mankind. 
DR. T. WARTON. 


Here, boldly mark'd with every living hue, 
Nature's unbounded portrait Shakeſpeare drew : 
But chief, the dreadful group of human woes 
The daring artiſt's tragic pencil choſe. — 
„Da. T. WARTOx. 


Il poſſedoit les graces terribles de Michel Ange, & les graces aimables du Correge. 


FRAGMENT SUR SHAKESPEARE PAR M. SHERLOCK. 


Vignette. "hf 


In page xvi. of the preface to the firſt part of the preſent work, I have hinted at 2 Vignette for 
this Tragedy, and I muſt requeſt the reader to turn to that page. Since I have written the firſt part, 
I have a ſecond time beheld the figure of Agar which is there mentioned; and I am ſtill more confirmed 
in the happy propriety with which it would grace the page of Shakeſpeare, There is a peculiar pro- 
priety in introducing this figure of Agar in the play of Ang John : as one of the moſt ſtriking paſſions 
of that drama, is the dignity of MarENNAL GaE T. What then can ſo nobly and fo properly deco- 
rate our Poet's page, as affixing to it a chef d"oewvre of exprefſion—a maſterly production of a pencil like | 8 
Guido's. Indeed Shakeſpeare's own words in this play, will almoſt in part apply to the ſituation or 
figure of Agar, as drawn by the above painter. 
this day hath made 
Much work for trats, in many an Engliſh mother, 

Whoſe ſons lie ſcattered on the bleeding ground : 
Many a wwidow's huſband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcoleured earth. 
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Head-Piece. 


The portrait of Arthur will require the pencil of a delicate hand; and 
as he will require to be painted in many fcenes of this play, each ſketch 
or portrait of him will exhibit the ideas that different painters have form- 
ed of princely youth and beauty. A fancy portrait lof him in metzo- 
tinto, or in the light ſtyle of a beautiful drawing, might be given as a 
Head-piece, with theſe lines (from p. 26) engraved under: 


Theſe eyes, theſe brows, were moulded out of his » 
This little abflra& doth contain that large, 

Which dy'd in Geſtrey; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 


Would there be any impropriety in introducing at the top, or in the 
back-ground of this portrait, two of the cherubs which are in a picture 
of Luca Giordano, being No. 109, of the Tableaur de Duſſeldorf? 
A moſt beautiful idea (ſimilar to that of one of theſe cherubs) is intro- 
duced in a picture of Cain and Abel, in the collection of Lord Scarſdale. 


Or, in lieu of the above deſign for a Head- piece, might be given ano- 
ther, from p. 27, which might be an etching of the half- lengths of 
John, Philip, and Arthur (without the other characters) from theſe lines: 


— 
XK. John, From whom haſt thou this great commiſſion, France, 
To draw my anſwer from thy articles ? 


AX. Philip. From that ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good thoughts 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 
To look into the blots and ſtains of right. 
B 2 That 
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That judge hath made me guardian to this boy : 


Under whoſe warrant, I impeach thy wrong ; 
And by whoſe help, I mean to chaſtiſe it. 


See the aſpect of John in Vertue's print of him.“ 


Scene Prints. 


Lewis. Before Angiers well met, brave Auſtria.— 
Arthur, that great fore- runner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the hon of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave: 

And, for amends to his poſterity, 

At our importance hither is he come, 

To ſpread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the uſurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, Engliſh John : 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither, 


Arthur. God ſhall forgive you Cœur- de- lion's death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life : 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war, 
I give you welcome with a powerleſs hand, 

But with a heart full of unftained Jove : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 


Lewis.” A noble boy | Who would not do thee right ! 
| | Auft. 


To guard againſt the too great crowding of an edition with engravings, we muſt paſs over the ſpi- 
rited anſwer of Fohn to Chatillion, in p. 5—an anſwer, which every Briton reads with tranſport. And 
for the ſame reaſon, we muſt overlook Queen Eleanor mention of the ambitions Conſtance in the ſame 
page, as well as that paſſage in p. 21, where the Lady Falconbridge diſcovers to the Baſtard, that 


Canr-de-lion was his father, 


E 


Aut. Upon thy check I lay this zealous kiſs, 
As ſeal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return, 
Till Angiers, and the right thou haſt in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iſlanders; 
Even 'till that England hedg'd in with the maia, 
That water-walled bulwark, ,ftill ſecure 
And confident from foreign purpoſes ; 

Even : till that utmoſt corner of the weſt, 

Salute thee for her king :* till then, fair boy, 
Will l not think of home, but follow arms. 


Conſt O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's thanks! 


From the eighth line might be drawn this ſcene; which lies before 
the walls of Angiers. Lewis the young Dauphin, might be taking 4 
thur kindly by the hand, which will admit of the attitude of Leis being 
drawn with much grace. The Arch-duke of Auſtria, and King Philip, 


may be gazing on Arthur, with generous attachment, and with nearly 
| as 


* Shakeſpeare omits no opportunity of celebrating his country. He has given further inſtances of 
his attachment to this pale and white-fac'd ſhore, in many other parts of this play, and pafticularly, 
in his generous prophecy at its conclufion, In his Richard II. Henry V. and in Cymbeline, he 
cannat forget to {peak of England. How well might Shakeſpeare have indulged the hope of Petrarch 
ruhen time (ſays Petrarch) which nothing can , Hall have mouldered away my tomb : the air of this 
beloved country, ſhall gently agitate the aſhes it encloſed. Dennis, in his prologue to Julius Czfar, | 
makes the ghoſt of Shakeſpeare (who riſes to zus harmony of trumpets and flutes) ſpeak theſe lines: 


Oh, may my ſcenes be fill your chief delight ! 
So may you long be fortunate in fight ! 

So may your glory, like my genins ſoar, 
And tower to heights ye never Fnew before, 


Milton does not forget his country ; in his Maſk of Comus, he calls it 


Y an Ille, 
The greateft and the beft of all the main. 


CE ) 


as much affection as his mother Conſtance. At a ſmall diſtance might 
be introduced their troops (but not ſuch ragamuffins as are generally 
painted) with the flag, or colours of France—the introduction of theſe 
colours, generally adds a ſpirited effect. The Arch-duke ſhould wear 
the ſame bold covering which was worn by Richard Ceur de Lion; and 
which may be ſeen in Vertue's portrait of this Richard. 


Page 49, Act 3, Scene 1. 


The ſcene ett immediately preceding this act, gives an awful pre- 
lude to the appearance of Conflance—for on King Philip's enquiring woe 
the , he is informed 


She is fad and paſſionate at his Highneſs' tent. 


And in this preſent ſcene, ſhe appears with all the wildneſs of afflited | 
anon. 


It may not be amiſs (before we conſider the preſent ſcene) to quote 
ſome paſſages from all thoſe writers who have recorded the excellence of 
particular actreſſes, in this arduous and daring part of Conſtance. But it 
muſt be remembered, that there have been many other actreſſes, who 
have eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this part; and yet whoſe 
merits (in this character of Conflance) have not been much recorded in 


print. 
(Mrs. Ci1BBzk. ) 


« This lady, though by much the youngeſt actreſs (I mean in point of experi- 
ence) on the ſtage, has almoſt all her time reigned unrivalled in the hearts of the 
people. There is a delicacy in her deportment, and a ſenſible innocence in her 
countenance, that never fails to prejudice the ſpectator in her favour, even before 

| ſhe 
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ſhe ſpeaks. Nor does Mrs. Cibber's ſubſequent behaviour eraſe theſe firſt impreſſions : 
her expreſſions of the paſlion of grief, ſurpaſs every thing of the fort that I have 
ſeen. There is a melancholy plaintiveneſs in her voice, and ſuch a dejection of 
countenance, (without diſtortion) that I defy any man, who has the leaſt drop of the 
milk of human nature about him, to fit out the diſtreſſes of Monimia and Belvidera, 
when repreſented by this lady, without giving the moſt tender and affecting teſtimonies 
of his humanity. : 


Nor has Mrs. Cibber leſs force (when ſhe pleaſes to exert it) in the different modes 
of rage. There is a wildneſs in her aſpect, and a rapidity in her utterance, that are 
admirably ſuited to the characters of Conflance in King Fohn, and Alicia in Jane Shore.” 

| The Roman and Engliſh Comedy, confidered; by S. Foorz, Eſq. Svo. 1747. 


« Whoever obſerves Mrs. Cibber, in her repeated playing of Iudiana, will find con- 
tinually ſomething new in her manner, her geſture, and deportment. All her atti- 
tudes in his diſtreſs, ſpeak the ſame emotions of deſpair; but the whole frame is as 
capable of variety in expreſſion, as the voice. This is not the only proof we have of 
that actreſs's really poſſeſſing that enthuſiaſm of the theatre, on which all great acting 
depends; and of her perfectly loſing herſelf in the character; of her being not Mrs. 
Cibber, but very Indiana; very Lady Macbeth; and very very Conflance, Her variety 
is no where ſeen ſo much, as in this laſt named character: It has been indeed ſo great, 
that many have queſtioned whether ſhe now played it ſo well as ſome years fince ; but 
they anſwer themſelves by the very conduct of the queſtion. While one inſiſts ſhe is 
not equal to her former ſelf, and another that ſhe is greater than ever ; enquire more 
ſtrictly, and you find they ſaw her on different nights. The queſtion is not, whether 
Mrs. Cibber acted Conflance better ſome years ago or now, but whether ſhe acted it bet- 
ter on Tueſday or on Thurſday; and the whole reſult is, that Mrs. Cibber has great va- 
riety. The ſpirit and geſture of one night might not pleaſe ſome ; thoſe of another 


night, others; according to their different judgments. Mrs. Cibber is equal and alike 


worthy their applauſe in all.” 


Preface to Ricconon1's HisTory of the STace. 


Mrs. Cibber, in the whole ſcope of her great excellence, never ſhewed her great 
tragic feelings and expreſſion to more advantage than in Conflance ; there was a natural 
tendency to melancholy in her features, which heightened in action, and became ſo 
true an index of a woe-fraught mind, that with the aſſiſtance of her nightingale 


voice, ſhe became irreſiſtible; and almoſt obliged us to forget every other character 
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in raptured contemplation of her merit. Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Barry have both pow- 
erful capabilities for the part, but can never juſtly hope to equal their great predeceſ- 
for Mrs. Cibber, who muſt be always remembered with pleaſure and regret by all per- 
ſons of taſte, who had the MPPBALAs ſhed the ſacrifice of tears at the ſhrine of 
her melting powers.” 


Dana ric Censor, Vol. 2, 1770. 


« For the laſt twenty years, ſhe remained in the quiet poſſeſſion of all the capital 
characters, and in the hearts of the enamoured public. Her voice was muſically 
plaintive in parts of ſoftneſs and diſtreſs, ſhe appeared truly amiable - without be- 
ing remarkable for beauty, gentility, or elegance of dreſs. Of all the variety and extent 
of the tragic paſſions, I know of none equal to that of Conftance in King ohn ; 
Mrs. Cibber ſurpaſſed all that have followed her in that character. When ſhe entered 
with diſhevelled hair, and wildneſs in her eyes! having loſt her ſon Her pretty Arthur — 
the Cardinal, and others attempting to comfort her—ſhe ſunk on ** ground — and 

looking round with a dignified wildneſs and horror, ſaid, 


Here I and forrow fit !— 
Here is my throne bid Kings come bow to it!— 


— 


Nothing that ever was exhibited, could exceed this picture of diſtreſs! and nothing 
that ever came from the mouth of mortal, was ever ſpoken with more dignified pro- 
priety. The late Mrs. Weoffingion, who was excellent in many parts of this character, 
could never ſucceed in this particular paſſage. Mrs. Cibber never executed it without 
a burſt of applauſe from the whole audience. I have endeavoured to give a very 
_ faint idea of Mrs. Civber's excellence in Conſtance | But who can be capable of con- 
veying to thoſe who have not had the delightſul ſatisfaction of ſeeing her, the peculiar 
| looks of diſtreſs ! and the powers of her action, when ſhe was fully animated with 

her character | 


Vicror, vol. z, p. 80, 1771. 


< Shakeſpeare's King Jobn was played with great ſucceſs at Drury-lane. The 
King was perſonated by Mr. Garrick with very great ſkill, and unuſual energy of 
action; but it muſt be confeſſed that Mrs. Cibber, by an uncommon pathetic ardor in 
ſpeaking, and a ſurpriſing dignity of action and deportment, threw every actor in the 
play at a great diſtance. - This had a greater effect, from her never having before 
1 ; ; 3 
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attempted characters where power of voice and action were ſo greatly requifite to ex- 
preſs the paſſions of rage, anguiſh, and deſpair.” 


LIS OF GARRICK BY Day1zs, vol. r, p. 298. | 


Lady Conflance's paſſionate effuſion of rage, grief, and indignation, from which 
fcarce a line or thought can be expunged, to his eternal diſgrace, Colley Cibber has 
either entirely ſuppreſſed, or wretchedly ſpoiled, by vile and degrading interpola- 
tions : nay, the whole ſcene is fo deformed and mutilated, that little of the creative 
| power of Shakeſpeare is to be ſeen in it. * 


To utter, with the utmoſt harmony and propriety, all the ſucceeding changes of 
grief, anger, reſentment, rage, deſpondency, reviving courage, and animated defi- 
ance, incidental to Lady Conflance, and to accompany them with correſpondent pro- 
priety and vehemence of action, was a happineſs only known to Mrs. Cibber. Mrs. 
Hallam wanted not ſpirit nor pathos in this part; nor would Mrs. Pritchard have fallen 
ſo below herſelf, if Colley Cibber had not miſled her. To ſpeak the truth, Mrs. 
Cibber has had no ſucceſſor in this part but Mrs. Yates, who yet, it muſt be confeſſed, 
notwithſtanding her great and juſtly applauded ſkill, is inferior. 


When Mrs. Cibber threw herſelf on the ground, in pronouncing 


* 


Here I and ſorrows fit : 
Here is my throne—bid Kings come bow to it. 


her voice, look, and perſon, in every limb, ſeemed to be animated with the true ſpi- 
rit which the author had infuſed into her character.“ 


Dzxamartic MisCELLANIES BY Davies, vol. 1, p. 34. 


I have already taken notice of Mrs. Cibber's uncommon excellence in Conflance. 
It was indeed her moſt perfect character. When going off the ſtage, in this ſcene, 
ſhe uttered the words, | 


O Lord! my boy 


with ſuch an emphacical ſcream of agony, as will never be forgotten by thoſe who 
heard her.” 


. Drxawatic MiSCELLANIES BY DAVIES, vol. Is p. 5. 


C | The 
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The foregoing extracts are all that I have been able to diſcover, reſpe&- 
ing the perſonating of Conſtance by Mrs. Cibber.* And I will now ſub- 
join the very few memorials that IJ have been able to diſcover of other 
actreſſes having performed Conſlance— 


« Mrs. Hallam was an actreſs of ſuch uncommon merit, that ſhe deſerves to be 
particularly remembered. Her performance of Lady Conſtance, was natural and im- 
_ paſſioned ; though ſhe was not ſo pathetic in utterance, ſpirited in action, or digni- 
fied in + oa as Mrs. Cibber in the ſame part. 


Dzxamatic MIisCELLANIES BY Davizs, vol. 1, p. 7. 


« The 


The reader may not be diſpleaſed, in peruſing ſome other teſtimonies, to the general merit of 
Mrs. Cibber 6 | 


© from her eye each heartfelt paſſion breaks, 
And more than muſic warbles when ſhe ſpeaks :” 
| HoorLte's Moxnopy on WorrinGToON., 


„ Form'd for the tragic ſcene, to grace the ſtage, 

With rival excellence of Love and Rage, 

Miſtreſs of each ſoft art, with matchleſs ſkill 

Toturn and wind the paſſions as ſhe will ; 

| To melt the heart with ſympathetic woe, 
47 Awake the ſigh, and teach the tear to flow; | . 

To put gn Frenzy's wild diſtracted glare, g 
And freeze the ſoul with horror and deſpair; 

With juſt deſert enroll'd in endleſs fame, 

Conſcious of worth ſuperior, CI BBER came.“ 


— 


Cuuscnttr. 


« Her perſon was perfectly elegant; for although ſhe ſomewhat declined beyond the bloom of youth, 
and even wanted that embon point which ſometimes is aſſiſtant in concealing the impreſſion made by the 

hand of time, yet there was ſo complete a ſymmetry and proportion in the different parts which conſti- 
tuted this lady's form, that it was impoſlible | to view her figure and not think her young, or look in her 
face and not confider her handſome, Her voice was beyond conception plaintive and muſical, yet far from 
deficient in powers for the expreſſion of reſentment or diſdain ; and ſo much equal command of feature 
did ſhe poſſeſs, for the repreſentation of pity or rage, of complaiſance or diſdain, that it would be dif- 
ficult to ſay, whether ſhe affected the hearts of an audience moſt, when playing the gentle, the delicate 


Celia, 


C723 


« The old man (Cibber) was continually adviſing Mrs. Pritchard, who added 
Lady Conftance, to tone her words; but ſhe, by obeying her own feelings, and liſtening 
o her own judgment, gained approbation and applauſe ; which was not the caſe 

| C 2 | with 


Celia, or the haughty, the refenting Hermione; in the innocent, love ſick Fulirt, or in the forſaken, 
the enraged Alicia. In a word, through every caſt of tragedy ſhe was excellent, and, could we forget 


the excellence of Mrs. Pritchard, we ſhould be apt to ſay, inimitable.” 
Baker's BIOS. DRAM. vol. 1. 


* To what I have already ſaid of Mrs. CiB3er*s inimitable power of acting, I have little more to add. 
Her great excellence conſiſted in that fimplicity which needed no ornament ; that ſenſibility which 
deſpiſed all art: there was in her perſon little or no elegance: in her countenance a fmall ſhare of 
beauty; but nature had given her ſuch ſymmetry of form and fine expreſſion of feature, that the pre · 
ſerved all the appearance of youth long after ſhe had reached to middle life. The harmony of her 
voice was as powerful as the animation of her look. In grief and tenderneſs her eyes looked as if they 
ſwam in tears: in rage and deſpair they ſeemed to dart flaſhes of fire. In ſpite of the unimportance of 
her figure, ſhe maintained a dignity in her action, and a grace in her ſtep. When the ſung in the 
oratorio of the Meſſiah at Dublin, a certain biſhop was ſo affected with the extreme ſenſibility of her 
manner, that he could not refrain from ſaying, Woman ! thy frus be forgiven thee !"* 

Lies or Garrick, BY Daviss,. vol. 2, p. 109. 


But of all the encomiums on the matchleſs Cibber, none equals the Poem to her memory, which 
Mr. Keate gave the public in the year 1566. Its length alone prevents me giving it at large (in a 
note already too much lengthened) - and to give my readers ſeparated parts, would be deſtroying the 
harmony of a compoſition, dictated by a moſt feeling heart, and elevated fancy. I muſt, however, 
quote ſome few of the lines which the TRAGIC MUSE addreſſes to the ſhade of Cibber: 


Clo#'d are theſe eyes which Fnew each var art, 
And all my meaning with ſuch force inſpired ; 
Call d tears of pity from the melting heart, 
Froze with wild horror, or with rapture fir'd ! 


By Death's cold hand thoſe features noxv are bound, 
That once could ev'ry change of Paſſion wear 

Mute is that woice, whoſe more than magic ſound 
Stole like ſoft muſic on the raviſh'd ear ! 


Aud fix d thoſt limbs in funeral weeds array d, 
Us'd to the fludied elegance of dreſi, 
| That every graceful attitude diſplay d, | 
Great as theſe circling, ſculptur'd forms expreſs !-= 
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with his ſon. Theophilus, who acted the Dauphin, and Mrs. Bellamy, who ated 
Lady Blanch: They, by obeying their director's precepts, were moſt ſeverely ex- 


ploded.” 


Dzaanartic MiscELLANIES, BY Davies, vol. 1, p. 141. 


We may ſuppoſe Mrs. Better/on to have ſhone in Conſtance, from what Colley 
Cibber ſays of her: Time could not impair her ſkill, though he had brought 
her perſon to decay. She was, to the laſt, the admiration of all the true judges of 
nature, and lovers of ey in whoſe plays ſhe chiefly excelled, and without 


a xival.“ 
Ci BER's AroLocy; 


And the ſame conjecture may be formed of a Mrs. Barry—of whom Cibber thus 
ſpeaks : Mrs. Barry, in characters of greatneſs, had a preſence of elevated 
dignity.; her mien and motion ſuperb, and gracefully majeſtick ; her voice full, clear, 
and ftrong, ſo that no violence of paſſion could be too much for her: and when diſ- 
- treſs, or tenderneſs poſſeſſed her, ſhe ſubſided into the moſt affecting melody, and 
ſoftneſs. . In the art of exciting pity, ſhe had a power beyond all the actreſſes I have 


yet ſeen, or what your imagination can conceive.”f 


Ciopen's APOLOGY, 


> 


Though the powers of Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Yates, and Mrs. Crawford in the 
part of Cunſtance, have not been much noticed in Print; yet theatres have given them 


loud and 3 applauſe :— 


= — ſaid more than once, what magnificent horror ſhe infuſes into paſſages 
like this, (ſpeaking of Mrs. Crawford, in Belvidera)—her- Alicia, in Jane Shore; 
her Conflance, in King Jobn; and Caliſta, in the Fair Penitent ; are ſtriking inſtances 
of that frantic declamation that does not break upon the ear diſcordantly, but leaves 
| her hearers wrapt with aſtoniſhment at her boundleſs powers !” 


REVIZW or Mrs. CrRawrorD AR D Mas. SrpDoNs, IN BELVIDER A, 


* There is an original portrait of Mrs, Betterton, at Dulwich College—ſhe appears (ſays my inform- 
ant) to have been a moſt beautiful woman, with expreſſive eyes, and features ſtrongly marked. 

+ The only portrait of Mrs, Barry, that I have heard of, is at Hampton Court, by Kneller, Sce 
the Aedes. Foun p. 45+ In 
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In the Scene that we are now going to conſider; and which paints fo 
well the paſſion and tenderneſs of Conftance—there are no leſs than fen 
ſituations which demand the exertion of a ſuperior pencil—for in each of 
them, Conſtance might appear with the moſt ſpirited. advantage. I will 
tranſcribe the whole of this ſcene—and the paſſages in Italics, are, per- 
haps, the points moſt likely to ſtrike an artiſt. If one Print only is to 
be engraved for this ſcene; how are we to determine from which paſ- 
ſage it ſhould be taken Were many deſigns ſketched ; that deſign no 
doubt would be choſen, which ſhould appear, on nice inſpection, to be 
faultleſs, 


Act 3, Scene I. 


Enter CoxnsTANCE, ARTHUR, and SALISBURY, 


Conſt. Gone to be marryd / —__ to ſwear a peace 

Falſe blood to falſe blood join'd ! Gone to be friends 
Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch thoſe provinces 
It is not ſo; thou haſt miſ-ſpoke, miſ-heard ; 

Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 

It cannot be; thou doſt but ſay, tis ſo; 

I truſt, I may not truſt thee : for thy word 

Is but the vain breath of a common man: 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 

I have a king's oath to the contrary. 

Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting me, 

For I am fick, and capable of fears ; 

Oppreſs'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 

A widow, huſbandlefs, ſubje& to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears : 

And though thou now confeſs,” thou didſt but jeſt, 
With my vert ſpirits I cannot make a truce, 

But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? 


Sal. 


Conft. 


Sal. 


"Conſt. 


Arth. 


_ Conſt. 
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Why dliſt thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon ? 

What means that hand upon that breaſt af thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? _ 
Be theſe fad ſigns confirmers of thy words? 
Then ſpeak again; not all thy former tale, 

But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 


As true as I believe you think them falſe, 
That give you cauſe to prove my ſaying true, 
Oh, if thou teach me to believe this ſorrow, 
Teach thou this ſorrow how to make me die; 
And let belief and life encounter ſo, 

As doth the fury of two defperate men, 


Which in the very meeting fall and die. — 


Lewis marry Blanch! Ob, boy, then where art thou ? 
France friend with England! what becomes of me ? 
Fellow be gone; I cannot brook thy fight; 

This news hath made thee a moſt ugly man. 


What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But ſpoke the harm that is by others done? 


Which harm within itſelf ſo heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that ſpeak of it, 


J do beſeech you, madam, be content. 


1f thou, that bidſt me be content, wert grim, 

Ugly, and fland'rons to thy mother's womb, 

Full of unpleaſing blots, and ſightleſs ſtains, 
Lame, fooliſh, crooked, ſwart prodigious, 

Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 


I would not care, I then would be content; 


For then I ſhould not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 

But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy / 
Nature and fortune join'd ts make thee great: 

Of nature's gifts thou may with lillies boaſt, 
Aud with the half-blewn roſe : but fortune, oh 


She 


("38:4 


She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair reſpe& of ſovereignty, 

And made his Majeſty the bawd to theirs, 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John; 
That ſtrumpet fortune, that uſurping John :— 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forſworn ? 

Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 
And leave thoſe woes alone, which J alone 
Am bound to under-bear, 


Sal. Pardon me, madam, 
I may not go without you to the king's. 


Conſt. Thou may'ſt, thou ſhalt, I will not go with thee : 
JI will inſtruct my ſorr ows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout. 
To me, and to the ſtate of my great grief, 
Let kings aſſemble ; for my griet's ſo great, 
That no ſupporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and forrows fit; A 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 
I Throws herſelf on the ground. 


To paint the wild, impaſſioned grief and deſpair,“ of Confance, and 
to join with theſe paſſions, her fond attachment to Arthur, muſt be the 
painter's object in this ſcene. And indeed each of the above paflages af- 
fords ſo much ſcope for the exhibiting a maſterly diſplay of character: 
that to recommend attitudes, or to attempt to diſplay the varying paſ- 


Though the grief of Confance, at the concluſion of this preſent ſcene, borders on De/pair=yet 
it will be more proper to introduce ſtronger marks of that paſſion in her countenance, after the battle 
as her ſon is then taken priſoner, and ſhe has then, many reaſons to fear, ſhe muſt never ſee him 
more, : T | 


In the Exhibition of 1779, was a head of Deſpair, by the late Mortimer, * 
ſions 
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ſions and ſudden tranſitions of Conflance, would be too afſuming for the 
writer of this preſpeclus, and would be an inſult to each artiſt. That 
man would paint happieſt, and his conceptions would be moſt fine and 
elevated, who had witneſſed the magic powers of Cibber—for ſhe gave 
every paſſage from her heart. 


Some might Mey? to paint from that line, where ſhe alarms the good 
Saliſbury, with her rapid utterance of 4 


. | Fellow be gone; I cannot brook thy ſight ! 


Or, when ſhe herſelf is alarmed, at his looking fo ſadly on her ſon.— 
While others might prefer, her claſping the beauteous Arthur by the 
hand, with all the agitation of her {ſpirits momentarily ſubſiding and 
giving way to the tranſport with which ſhe ſpeaks this fond eulogium : 


* 


But op art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy ! 

Nature and fortune join d to make thee great: 
Of Nature's gifts thou may'ſt with lillies beaſt, 
And with the half-blown roſe. — 


* was going to "BY that I ſcarce thought a finer free could wo pro- 
duced, than from this laſt paſſage - but when I confider he look which 
Mrs. Cibber muſt have given, when ſhe threw herſelf on the ground— 
and when I reflect on the tremulous voice, and tender entreating man- 
ner, with which ſhe muſt have ſpoken the lines af: 


With my vert ſpirits I cannot make a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day.— 


1 As 
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As well as her attitude, her voice, and her look, when ſhe mournfully | 
exclaimed to Saliſbury : 


Why does thou look fo ſadly on my fon ! 


I own it is not in my power, determinately to fix on any one paſlage.* 


Page 71. 


If the midnight bell 

Did, with his-iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowſy race of night; 
If this ſame were a church- yard where we ſtand, 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs— 


When John wiſhes to diſcloſe to Hubert, his bloody purpoſe—he works 
on him by guilty pauſes, and by looks, more than by ſpeech—and if 
looks ſuch as Garrick threw at Hubert could be now retained; we might 


* What ſcenes would Shakeſpeare have written, had he beheld Mrs. Cibber !-—In his days, it is 
well known, that no women acted on the Stage—temale characters were repreſented by men. 


If Conflance ſhould be drawn from the firſt words in italics, in the above ſcene (which ſhe ſpeaks on 
her entrance)—then ſee ſomewhat of that expreſſion which 1s _ to the Tragic Muſe, in Pine's print 


of Mr. Garrick, ſpeaking the Ode. 


If ſhe ſhould be drawn from the line of: r e to be — 
ſhould then be marked with @ dignity of ſuppreſſed anguiſh, 


D — : - - ACCOM»- 
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accompany the page of his own Shakeſpeare, with the moſt bold and 
expreſſive painting. + 


John's turbulent and gloomy mind, may be equally well pourtrayed 
from the following lines, as from thoſe above— 


Deft thou underfland me ? 
Thou art his keeper, 


Hub, And I'll keep him ſo, 
That he ſhall not offend your Majeſty. 


Fohn Death. 
Hub. My Lord? 


« This is one of the ſcenes (ſays Mr. Stevens) to which may be pro- 
miſed a laſting commendation. - Art could add little to its perfection; 
and time itſelf can take nothing from its beauties.” 


1 We hare to regret, that the powers of Garrick's acting in this ſcene, are not as faithfully conveyed 
do us, as Mr. Dance pencil has preſerved him, in another character: 


Not Garricks ſelf, to Shakeſpeare's ſpirit true, 
D//play'd that ſpirit clearer to our view, 

Than Dance expreſſes, in it's fiercefl flame, 

The poet's genius in the actor' frame. 

From Garrict's features with diſtracion fraught, 
He copies every trace of troubled thought ; 

And paints, while back the waves of battle roll, 
The form of ſunguinary Richard's ſoul. 


HayLEY's ErisTLs ro Roux. 


PORES AY A Eloge ſur le Kain, may be applicable to Gurrick's >: in this ſcene 
N . fes ſombre et terrible de ſes regards, 
See the dreſs of Jobn, in a richly engraved metzotinto from this play, by Val. Green, from after 
* Mortimer. I ha 
ve 
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I have made it a point never to omit recommending to my reader's in- 
ſpection, any print taken from Shakeſpeare, that poſſeſſed even the ſmal- 
leſt degree of merit—and I am unwilling, therefore, to overlook an idea 
that is given of Eleanor and Arthur, in the print prefixed to Lowndes's 
edition of this play, and which print is taken from the preſent ſcene— 
and though the figure of Eleanor is by no means characteriſtic of the 
Queen-mother : yet ftill the idea that is there given, is worth improving 
on. I with I could recommend the figures of the King and Hubert in this 


print. 


Page 75. 


Conſtance might have been well painted from page 55, when ſhe vents 
her execration.— 


Arm, arm, you heavens, againſt theſe perjured kings ! 
A widow cries ; be huſband to me, heavens.! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day in peace; but ere ſun-ſet, 

Set armed diſcord 'twixt theſe perjured kings 

Hear me, oh, hear me 


Aut. Lady Conſtance, peace. 


Conſt, War ! war! no peace | peace is to mea war. 
O Lymoges O Auſtria ! thou doſt ſhame 
235 gong ſpoil : Thou _ thou —_— thou coward, 


Thou cold blooded le, 
| Has thou not ſpoke like thunder on ay fide? | 
| D 2 Been 
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Been fworn my ſoldier, bidding me depend 

Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength ? 

And does thou now fall over to my foes? _ 

Thou wear a lion's hide |. doff it for ſhame, 
And hang a calf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs“ 


And there are doubtleſs many of the above lines, in favor of which 
much may be faid ; and from which, might be drawn Pictures of great 
expreſſion—but I am tempted to overlook them, in order to proceed to 
a ſcene of more importance :— 


Enter ConsTANCE. 


K. Phil. Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a ſoul; 
Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt her will, 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath :— 
I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. 


* Lo, now ! now ſee the iſſue of your peace 


X. Phil, Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle Conſtance ! 


Conft. No, I defy all counſel, all redreſs, 
© But that which ends all counſel, true redreſs, 
| : Death, death !—Oþ amiable lovely death! 

1 hou odoriferous ſtench | ſound rottenneſs ! 
Ariſe forth fr om the couch of laſting night, 
T hou hate and terror to poſterity, 
And I will kiſs thy dete/table bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; | 
And ring theſe fingers with thy houſehold worms; 
And ſtop this gaſp of breath with fulſome duſt, - 
And be a carrion monſter like thyſelf: 


Each line, in this TEES charge, muſt penetrate the very heart of Auf/ria : when reproached 
with the look, the voice, and attitudes of an actreſe like Sidon. How intereſting is Luſtria, in a 
former ſcene, where he ſpreads his colours, in the behalf of bur / 


Come, 


X. Phil. 


Conſt, 


Pand. 


Conſt. 


8 
Come, grin on me; and I will think thou ſmil'ff, 
And buſs thee as thy wife! Miſery's loue, 


Oh, come to me. 
Ob, fair affliftion, peace. 


No, no, I will not, having breath to cry; 


Oh, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth ! 


Then with a paſſion would I ſhake the world; 


And rouſe from fleep that fell anatomy, 


Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 
Which ſcorns a modern invocation. 


Lady, . you utter madneſs, and not ſorrow, 


Thou art unholy to bel'e me ſo; 

I am not mad; this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Conftance; I was Geffrey's wife; 
Yourg Arthur is my ſon, and he is loſt : 
I am not mad; — would to heaven I were ! 
For then, 'tis like I ſhould forget myſelf : 
Oh, if I could, what grief ſhould I forget! 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhall be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaton 


How I may be delivered of theſe woes, 


And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf: 
If I were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 


I am not mad; tes well, too well I feel 


K. Phil. 


The different plague of each calamity. 


Bind up thoſe treſſes : Oh, what love I note EA 


| In the fair multitude of thoſe her hairs ! 


W here but by chance a filver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thouſand wiry friends 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief; 

Like true, inſeparable faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 


6 5. 


Conft. To England if -you will, 
K. Phil. Bind up your hairs. 


Conſt, Yes, that I will ! And wherefore will I do it 
I tore them from their bonds ; and cry'd aloud, 
4 Oh that theſe hands could ſo redeem my ſon, 
As they have given theſe hairs their liberty 
But now Tenvy at their liberty, 
Andwill again commit them'to their bonds, 
Becaufe my poor child is a priſoner. — 
: And, father cardinal, I have heard you fay, 
„ we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heaven; 
: If that be true, 7 /hall ſee my boy again; 
| | For, ſince the birth of Cain, the firſt male-child, - 
To him, that did but yeſterday ſuſpire, 
'There was not ſuch a gracions creature born. 
But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native'beauty from his check, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; 
And ſo heꝰ' Il die; and, rifing ſo again, 
Wen T hall meet him in the court of heaven, 
I ſhall not know him: : therefore never, never 
= Mut I behold my pretty Arthur more. 


Pand. You hold too heinous a reſpeR of grief. 
Conſt. He talks to me, that never had a ſon. 
X. Phil. You are as fond of grief, as of your child. 


Conſt. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
'Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I reaſon to be fond of grief? 
Fare you well: had you ſuch a loſs as J, 


1 , T could 
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I could give better comfort then you do.— 
1 will not keep this form upon my head, 

[ Tearing off her head-dreſs] 

When there is ſuch diſorder in my wit, 
O Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair fon ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow-cormfort, and my ſorrow's cure! [ Exit.] 


I have marked in Italics thoſe lines which ſtruck me as being the beſt 
adapted for the furniſhing expreſſive Paintings—and if we reject the paint- 
ing Conſtance and the other characters, at the moment of her [png 
the as to death—or from her affecting requeſt of 


Mifery's love, 
Oh, come to me 


accompanied with the tender ſoothing of King Philjp—or if we reje& 
the painting her from thoſe lines where ſhe fears never to behold her Ar- 
thur more—or from her contemptuous look at the proud Pandbiph yet, 
we ought by no means to paſs over that paſſage, which Mrs. Cibber ut- 
tered with a ſcream of agony, and with a wildneſs, the remembrance of 
which 1s not yet eraſed from the minds of her ſurviving admirers—indeed 
the plaintiveneſs of Cibber's voice—the grief painted in her countenance— 
and the truly tender tone with which ſhe gave the former paſſages of this 
ſcene, never failed to draw as abundant tears from the houſe, as her en- 


thuſiaſtic utterance of this following paſſage chilled every auditor ;— 


T will not keep this form upon my head, 
When there is ſuch diſorder in my wit,® 
O Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon ! + 


In Be'l's firſt editien of this play, is a beautiful print of Lady Conflance, taken from theſe two 
firſt lines ; and though it poſſeſſes the moſt ſweet grace; yet I forbear to recommend its inſertion in 
any future pr jected edition, from it's being wanting in that W of I which is fo eſ- 
ſegially required in theſe lines. 


+ Sce Davies's account of Cibber's ſpeaking this line, in a former page of this proſdedfus. 


The 
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The deep lamentation of Conſtance, . one of che tender lines in 
Henry VI. 


My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre, 
For from mine heart thine image ne er. /hall go. 
My fighing breaſt ſhall be thy funeral bell; 
And fo obſequious will thy father be, 

Sad for the loſs of thee, having no more, 

As Priam was for all his valiant ſons. 


Page 80. 


The deep policy of Pandolph, is moſt maſterly drawn in this page—he 

has meditated the invaſion of England; and he now works up to his pur- 

- . poſe the Dauphin Lewss, with language the moſt ſpirited and forcible. 
This holy Cardinal, ſeems one of thoſe ſpirits, who would ſet even 


——— the aſpiring Cataline to ſchool. — 


and he enforces his arguments by prophetic, and by moſt ardent expect- 
ation of ſucceſs. There are many parts of his ſpeech, from whence the 
ſtrong lines of his character might be caught—and perhaps the follow- 
ing TW would not be * ones: 


t A Page 80. Pand. A ſcepter, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 
wv f | Muſt be as boiſterouſly maintained, as gain'd. 


| Page 80. Pand. the times conſpire with you 


BM F - ©® Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that this word ob/:quions, means, carcful of obſequies or of funeral rites. 
7 . 3 | | — 


- 
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Page 81. Pand. O, Sir! 
Or, at theſe ſpirit-ſtirring lines of: 


Page 81. Pand. Methinks, I ſee this hurly all on foot 
And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 
Than 1 have named! 


Page 81. Pand. For England go |!— n 


The ſingular dreſs of Pandolph, will not be unpleaſing. But it is un- 
pleaſing thus to give my reader ſcraps of ſcenes. I truſt, however, that 


the Shakeſpearean reader, will accompany me with the laſt edition of 
Johnſon and Steevens. 


Page 82. 


Nerthampton. A Room in the Caſile. Enter HouytnT and Executioners, 


Hub. Heat me thoſe irons hot; and, look thou ſtand 
Within the arras : when I ſtrike my foot 
Upon the boſom of the ground, ruſh forth; 
And bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 
Faſt to the chair: be heedful : hence, and watch. 


Exec. I hope, your warrant will bear out the deed. 


Hub. Uncleanly ſcruples ! Fear not you: look to't,— 
[ Exeunt Executioners, 


Young lad, come forth, I have to ſay with you. 


The young Prince might be well drawn in page 50, at the line of—O, this cui make my mother 
die with grigf-—but I have paſſed over that tender line, in order to haſten to this preſent ſcene. 
E OE ns Euter 


: 42 — ** ac ar 
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Enter ARTHUR. 


Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 


Arib. As little prince (having ſo great a title | 
To be more prince) as may be. You are ſad” 


Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 


Artb. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks, no body ſhould be ſad, but I: 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as fad as night, 
Only for wantonneſs, By my chriſtendom,, 
So I were out of priſon, and kept ſheep, 
I ſhould be as merry as the day is long; 
And ſo I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle praiſes more harm to me: 
He is afraid of me, and I of him: 

uit my fault that I was Geffrey's fon ? 
No, indeed, is't not; And I would to heaven, 
F were your ſon, ſo you would love me, Hubert. 


Hub. Tf 1 talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be ſudden, and diſpatch.  Afede. 


Arth. Are you ſick, Hubert? you look pale to day: 
In ſooth, I would you were a little ſick ; 
That I might ſit all night, and watch with you: 
one x I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 


| 2 Tub. His words do take poſſeſſion of my boſom.— 
: ®. Read here, young Arthur — "  [Shewing. a Paper. 
| How 


— 


* 


What an attitude and expreſſion might be given to Arthur, when he reads this warrant! and what 
conflifting”paſſions might be painted in the countenance of Hubert! could mention one or two ideas, 
which I have met with in the production of artiſts ;- ſomewhat ſimular and correſpondent to what I now 
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How now, fooliſh rheum [ Aide. 
Turning diſpiteous torture out of door ? 

I muſt be brief; leſt reſolution drop 

Out at my eyes, in tender womaniſh tears.— 

Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 


Arth, Too fairly, Hubert, for ſo foul effect: 
Muſt you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 


Hub. Young boy, I muſt. 
Arth. And will you? 
Hub, And! will. 


Arth. Have you the heart? when your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows 
(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me), 
And I did never aſk it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; / 
And, like the-watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time; 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grisf ? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man's fon would have lain flill, 
And ne'er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your fick ſervice had a prince. 


allude to—but the advice of Guido, deters me“ What model (faid-a Bologneſe nobleman to Guido) 
<< ſupplies you with the divine and graceful air of your female heads? I'll ſhew you, replied the ar- 
tiſt, and calling his colour grinder, a great lubberly brawny fellow, with a brutal countenance, he 
* bad him fit down, turn his head, and look up tothe ſky; and then, taking his.chalk, drew a Mag- 
© dalen: and when the nobleman ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, an angelic figure arĩſing from the attitude, 
lights and ſhadows of the colour-grinder, Guido addreſſed him in the following words: My dear 
Count, there is no enchantryent here; but tell your painter, that the beautiful and pure idea muſt 
de in the mind, and then it is no matter what the model be.” I cannot however prevent, requeſting 
my reader to look at the more than human expreſſion of the Infant, in a print from after Le Noir, en- 
-graved by John Clarke, pupil to Mr. Bartolozzi, from a picture in the collectonof Mr. Duane. 


The Vignette in Bell's laſt edition of this play, (and which is taken from this preſent ſcene) is not 
I think ſo happily conceived, as it might have been, 


E 2 Nay 


1 
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Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love,  ,« 
And call it, cunning: Do, an if you will; 

If heaven be pleas'd that you muſt uſe me ill, 

Why, then you muſt.— Will you put out mine eyes? 
Theſe eyes, that never did, nor never ſhall, 

So much as frown on you ? 


— - 
IT. 


Hub. I have ſworn to do it ; 
And with hot irons muſt I burn them ou. 


 Arth. If an angel ſhould have come to me, 

And told me, Hubert ſhould put out mine eyes, 

I would not have beliey'd him; no tongue, but Hubert's. 
{HuBtrT amps, and the Men enter. 


Hub, Come forth; do as I bid you do. 


Arth. O, fave me, Hubert, ſave me | my eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of theſe bloody men. 


Hub. Give me the iron, I ſay, and bind him here, 


Arth. Alas, what need you be ſo boiſterous rough? 

I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone-ſt11I. 
For Heaven's ſake, Hubert; let me not be bound 

Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive theſe men away, 
And I will fit as quiet as a lamb; 
I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily : | 
Thruſt but theſe men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whateyer torment you do put me to. 


Hub, Go, ſtand within ; let me alone with him. 


Exec. I am beſt pleas'd to be from ſuch a deed. | 
[ Exeunt, 


Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my friend; 
He hath a ſtern look, but a gentle heart :— 
Let him come back, that his compaſſion may 
Gave life to your's, 


( 9 2 
Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourſelf. 
Arth. Is there 2 remedy?ꝰ 
Hub. None, but to loſe yout 0 


Arth. O heaven] that there were but a moth in yours, 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe ! 
Then, feeling what ſmall things are boiſterous there, 
Your vil: intent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 


Hub, Is this vour promiſe? go to, hold your tongue. 


Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Muſt needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert 
Or, Hubert if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes; O, ſpare mine eyes; 
Though to no uſe, but ſtill to look on you 
Lo, by my troth, the inſtrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 


Hub. 1 can heat it, boy. 


Arth. No, in good ſooth ; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeſerved extremes : See elſe yourſelf; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his ſpirit out, 
And ſtrew'd repentant aſhes on his head. 


Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 


Arib. And if you do, you will but make it bluſh, 
And glow with ſhame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will ſparkle in your eyes ; 
And like a dog, that is compelled to fight, 
Snatch at his maſter that doth tarre him on. * 
All things, that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their office ; only you do lack 
That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uſes. 


2 Hub. 


( 39 ) 


Hub. Well, ſee to live ; I will not touch thine eye 
For all the treaſure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I ſworn, and I did purpoſe, boy, 
With this ſame very iron to burn them out. 


Arth, O, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You were diſguiſed, 


Hub. Peace: no more. Adieu; 
Vour uncle muſt not know but you are dead. 
Fl fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports. 
And, pretty child, fleep doubtleſs, and ſecure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the wor la, 
Will not offend thee. 


Arth. O heaven I thank you, Hubert. 


Hub. Silence; no more: Go cloſely in with me; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee.“ [ Exennt, 


The above is one of thoſe ſcenes, that want “ no kind entreaty ts 
attend to them - and the tears that flow from an artiſt on the peruſal, 
will beſt guide his pencil in painting the tender and eloquent pleading of 
Arthur: in a ſtyle, if poſſible, _ to that pathetic which Shakeſpeare 
has exhibited. 


How would Albano, or Titian, have painted Arthur—and how might 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds paint him !—the portrait of Edwin, from Beattic's 
Minſtrell, and the entreating look and attitude of one of the children in 
Ugolino, will convince us what fine expreſſion he would give to Arthur — 
and the very ſoul of the dark but relenting Hubert, would be conveyed 
to us, through his pencil. 


* The paſſions of the audience, during this terrible ſcene, are ſuſpended between hope and fear, 
between apprehenſion of the prince's death and expectation of Hubert's remarſe. It is with pleaſure 
I have obſerved a thouſand melting eyes reſume their luſtre, wee Hubert quits the bloody purpole, 


and embraces the child, 
DAM ATT n BY Davies, vol. 1, p. 65. 


The 


(3k): 


The expreſſion in the face of Arthur, ſhould be what we have reaſon 
to ſuppoſe the meek diſpoſition of Raffaelle gave him, at his age of ten 
or twelve years old. He ſhould be what Shakeſpeare's Fidele was: a me/# 

rare boy of melancholy,* 


But to enable ourſelves ſtil] better to pencil the innocent youth of 4r- 
thur (as well as the other ſcenes of our great dramatiſt)—we ſhould ob- 
ferve the advice laid down ina Diſcourfe dehvered to the Students of 
the Royal Academy, on the diſtribution of the prizes, December 1oth, 
1784 —for we are there told, that the habit of contemplating and brooding - 
over the ideas of great geniuſes, till you find yourſelf warmed by the contact, is the 
true method of forming an artiſt- lite mind; it is impaſſible in the preſence of thoſe 
great men, to think, or invent in a mean manner: a ſtate of mind is acguired 
that is diſpoſed to receive thoſe ideas only which reliſh of grandeur and ſimplicity. 


Page. 91. 


A groupe of moſt expreſſive figures might be taken from this page, 
at the moment of Hubert's informing the King, that Arthur is diſpatched. 
For Pembroke and Saliſbury, ſuſpecting from the cloſe aſpett of Hubert, 
ſome vile errand: fix their eye ſtrongly on them both—and Saliſbury ob- 
ſerves that. 


The colour of the King deth comeand go 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, 


Eake — twixt two dreadful battles fent. 


* See the young Prince, in Cypriani” print of the Queen of Edward IV.—the Vignette to the Le- 
gendary Tale of Richard III.—Vertue's print of the tender youth of Edwärd VI.-Mr. Gainſbo- 
rough's print of a Shepherd—and ſee the drawing by Shelley, in vol. 1. of * The Artiſt's Repoſitory,” 
lately printed for Williams, No. 43, Holborn. I do not exhibit this-laft, as conveying the idea of 
Arthur yet ſtill it has too much merit to be overlooked... 
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Or, what looks would this ſubſequent paſſage require from John— 
and what ſtrongly expreſſive ones ſhould be given to Lord Pembroke and 
Saliſbury, when John nn * ſuſpect him of the murder) — 
addreſſes them: 


Why do you bend ſuch folemn brows on me? 
Think you, I bear the ſheers of deſtiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? 


The countenance of Hubert, will ſhew the mood of a much troubled 


| Wee. 


Lord Saliſbury was one of thoſe, who went to ſeek the grave of Arthur. 


Page 92. 


King John's ſituation is now become exceedingly embarraſſed. He 
fears the revolt of Pembroke and Saliſbury and ſtill further to encreaſe 
his perturbation, a meſſenger arrives, with tidings of an immenſe army 
having landed to attack him—On news ſo alarming and unexpected: 
he rapidly cries out— | 


X. Jobn. O, where hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it ſlept? Where is my mother's care? 


That ſuch an army could be drawn in France, 
And ſhe not hear of it? 


Meſ. My liege, her ear 
Is ſtopt with duſt : the firſt of April, dy'd 
- Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my lord, 


( 33 ) 
The lady Conſtance in a frenzy dy'd 


Three days before : but this from rumour's tongue 
I idly heard; if true, or falſe, I know not. 


K. John, Withhold thy ſpeed, dreadful occaſion |! 
O make a league with me, till I have pleas'd 
My diſcontented peers What! mother dead? 
How wildly then walks my eſtate in France? 
Under whoſe conduct came thoſe powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv'ſt out, are landed here ? 


Meſ. Under the Dauphin, 
Enter FAULCONBRIDGE and PETER or POMFRET. 


K. John. Thou haſt made me giddy 
With theſe ill tidings.—Now, what ſays the world 
To your proceedings? do not ſeek to ſtuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 


Faul. But if you be afeard to hear the worſt, 
Then let the worſt, unheard, fall on your head, 


* The Death of Lady Conflance, might produce as fine a picture as the Death of Cleopatra ; and de- 
ſerves to be as much immortalized by the ideal conceptions of great painters. She might be drawn at 
the moment of her grieved ſpirit departing © from the priſon of afflicted breath Land it would require 


no common pencil to delineate (ſuitable to the wild fancy of Shakeſpeare) the agonized frenzy of her 
laſt ſcene (not overſtepping however the propriety of nature) - and to imprint at the ſame time on her 
countenance, the ſoftened marks of a ſublime grief. 


With what ſpirited ardour might Joh be drawn, when blaming, to the meſſenger, the delay of his 
intelligence—Shakeſpeare has infuſed in this rapid utterance (as well as in a ſubſequent one which he 
addreſſes to Falconbridge) the ſpirit of his own Richard—And how finely might be painted his ſtart 

4 look, when he is told of his mother's death—Nor would leſs exertion of the pencil be required, 


An 
20 paint his attitude, and dark uplifted aſpect, at the invocation of 
Withbold thy ſpeed, dreadful occafion ! 


But the paſſages in our author, which are calculated to exerciſe the powers of ay artift, are of ſuch 
extenſive and almoſt unlimited variety, that we are compelled to relinquiſh and paſs over numberleſs 
ſcenes and paſſages, which might otherwiſe have embelliſhed an edition, with the nobleſt engravings. 

TT X. John, 
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K. Jobn. Bear with me, couſin; for I was amaz'd 
Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
' Aloft the flood; and can give audience 
To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. 


Faul. How I have ſped among the clergymen, 
The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. 
3 But, as I travelled hither through the land, 
1 find the people ſtrangely fantasy'd ; 
Poſſeſſed with rumours, full of idle dreams; 
8 Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear ; 
4 | And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
| 1 : From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret, whom I found. 
' With many hundreds treading on his heels ; 
To whom he ſung, in rude harfh ſounding rhymes, 
That, ere the next aſcenſion day at noon, 
Your highneſs ſhould deliver up your crown. 


. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore did'ſt thou ſay ſo? 
Peter. Fore-knowing that the truth will fall out ſo. 


. I. Jobn. Hubert, away with him; impriſon him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he ſays, 
J ſhall yield up my crown, let him be * 7 
Deliver him to ſafety, and return, 
For 1 muſt uſe thee.— O my gentle OY 
[Exit HUBERT with PETER. 
Hearſt thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd? 


= ; | Faul. The French, my lord; men's mouths are full of it: 
np Befides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Saliſbury 
? | (With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire), 
3 And others more, going to ſeek the grave 
a Of Arthur, who, they ſay, is kill'd * 
On your ſuggeſtion. 


K. John. Gentle an go, 
And thruſt thyſelf into their companies : 5 


+ +1 have a way to win their lo ves again; 
f Bring them before me, 


— 


+ Shakeſpeare well knew the ſuperſtition of the / times he is now deſcribing : and has therefore added 
freſh terror to the imagination of John, by alarming bim with this portentous omen. He has no doubt 
taken the idea, from this paſſage of his old friend honeſt Holinſhed :—Aboure the monerh of December, there 
were ſeene in the province of orke fyde moones, one in rhe eaſte, the ſeconne in the weſte, the thyrve in the northe, the fourthe 
tn the ſouthe, aud the lifthe as it were ſet in the middes of the other, having many ſtares aboute it, and went five or fire tymes in 
compaſsing the other, as it were the ſpace of one hour, aud ſhortly after vanilhed away.” No pen ever touched on the 

marvellous, or on portentous imagery, with the magic of Shakeſpeare. In his Richard II. ve have 
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Faul. I will ſeek them out. 
X. John, Nay, but make haſte; the better foot before. 


O, let me have no ſubject enemies, 

When adverſe foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of ſtout invaſion 

Be Mercury, ſet feathers to thy heels; 

And fly, like thought, from them to me again, 


Faul. The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed. 


[Exit 
K. John. Spoke like a ſprightful noble gentleman. 5 
Go after him; for he, perhaps, ſhall need 
Some meſſenger betwixt me and the peers ; 
And be thou he, 
Mcſ. With all my heart, my liege. [ Exit. 


X. John. My mother dead 
| Re-enter Hubert. 


Hub. My Lord, they ſay five moons were ſeen to-night: 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wond'rous motion. 


E. John. Five moons ! + 


Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the ftreets 
Do prophecy upon it dangerouſly : 


an admirable inſtance of the awful colouring his genius gave to theſe ſubjects, 
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Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths : 
And when they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
And whiſper one another in the ear; 
And he, that ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wriſt ; 
Whilſt he, that hears, makes fearful ation 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
T ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth fwallowing a tailor”s news,* 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers (which his nimble haſte, 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet) 

- Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent : 
Another lean unwaſh'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 


K. John. Why ſeck'ſt thou to poſſeſs me with theſe fears ?+ 
Why urges thou ſo oft young Arthur's death ? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him: I had a mighty cauſe 
To wiſh him dead, but thou had'ſt none to kill him, 


Hub. 


'® There are two prints already publiſhed from theſe lines—one of them is painted by Donaldſon, 
and engraved by Finlayſon—and the other is painted by Penny. Not having either of the prints be- 
fore me, prevents me ſaying how far either of them might be ſafely recommended to accompany the 
page of Shakeſpeare. I but faintly recolle& either of them; but one of them, I know is much ſu. 
perior to the other. When one of theſe is ſelected as preferable to the other: there might then be in- 
troduced ſuch alterations as would render it faultleſ and in that ſtate it might be engraved to accom- 


pany an edition. | 
A fine caricature might be ſketched from theſe lines : 


Old men, and beldams in the frees 
Do prophecy upon it dangerouſly. 


J What ſtrong colourings of the human paſſions, are given in the remaining part of this ſcene ! 


the merit of which is ſo great, that it ſhould be accompanied by none but the moſt maſterly deſigns, 


Had Salvator Roſa read Shakeſpeare, he probably would have painted from Macherb—but his mind 


* might have been abſorbed in the dark ſpirit of this ſcene, Among other reaſons which lead me to con · 


jeQure, that Salvator would have choſen Macbeth, I give the following account of a picture by him 
*A 


| ( 37-) 
Hub. Had none, my Lord? why, did not you provoke me ? 


K. John. It is the curſe of kings, to be attended 
By ſlaves, that take their humours for a warrant j 
To break within the bloody houſe of life : 
And, on the winking of authority, 


A moſt capital picture by Salvator (ſays Pilkington) is at Verſailles, of which the ſubje& is Saul 
* andthe Witch of Endor; and that ſingle performance, diſplays the merit of the painter in the ſtrongeſt 
* point of light, The attitude of Saul is majeſtick, while the expreſſion in his countenance is a judi · 
« cious mixture of anxiety of heart, and eagerneſs for information. It is alfo obſerved by good judges, 
© that there is a dignity in the character of the witch, but it is a kind of dignity, very different from 


« that of the monarch ; it is enthuſiaſm.” 


Thoſe who have witneſſed the intelligence of Garrick's eye, and the ſupreme power which he poſſeſe 
ſed over every feature and every paſſion of the human breaſt, are beſt enabled to determine, which of the 
above lines would furniſh the beſt ſubject for an artiſt, We have now indeed at this day, much reaſon 
to feel the force of Cibber's exclamation, that the animated graces of the player can live no longer than 
the inflant breath and motion that preſents them ; or at beft can but faintly glimmer through the "memory, 
or imperfect atteflation of a few ſurviving ſpeHators, At the repreſentation of this tragedy on the 
ſtage, we now look in vain for him who ſhould be there and whom we could have wiſhed to have de- 
tained a little longer—for the turbulent and gloomy paſſions of Joba, muſt not now be expected te 
receive the character which Garrick gave them. Each ſucceeding day, now lefſens the remembrance 
of talents to the poſſeſſor of which, might juſtly have been applied the compliment given to La Rive: 


Melpomene a tes mains, confia 3s poiguards, 
Davies, thus ſpeaks of the actors of John, in the preſent ſcene ,- 


** Delane and Moſſop wanted neither fire nor force to expreſs anger, rage, and reſentment, with 
truth and vigour. Sheridanaud Quin, endowed with leſs power, were obliged to ſupply that requiſite 
„by art. Here Garriek reigned triumphant : he was greatly ſuperior to them all. His action was 
more animated; and his quick tranſitions from one paſſion to another, gave an excellent portrait of 
the turbulent and diſtracted mind of John, When Hubert ſhewed him his warrant for the death 

« of Arthur, ſaying to him, at the ſame time, 


Here is your band and ſeal for what I did, 


4+ Garrick ſnatched the warrant from his hand, and graſping it hard, in an agony of deſpair and horrors 
he threw his eyes to heaven, as if ſelf convicted of murder, and ſtanding before the great Judge of 
44 the quick and the dead, to anſwer for the infringement of the Divine command.“ 


To 
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To underſtand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majeſty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis'd reſpect. 


Hub. Here is your hand and ſeal for what I did. 


—— — — TOY — (jd — 


X. John. Oh, when the laſt account "twixt heaven and earth 
Ts to be made, then hall this hand and ſeal | 
Witneſs againſt us to damnation! t . 
How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds, | 
Makes deeds ill done, Had'ſt not thou been by, 
| A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 
5 | Quoted, and ſign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 
This murder had not come into my mind: 
But, taking note of thy abhorred aſpect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villany, 
Apt, liable to be employ'd in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Madſt it no conſcience to deſtroy a prince. 


| = Hub. My lord 


= . 8 X. John. Hadſt thou but ſhook thy head, or made a pauſe, 
| | | When I ſpake darkly what I purpoſed; | 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face; 
Or bid mie tell my tale in expreſs words ; 
Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me break off, 
8 | And thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 
re But thou didſt underſtand me by my ſigns, 
And didſt in figns again parley with fin; 
Yea, without ſtop, didſt let thy heart conſent, 
And, conſequently, thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name.— 


: 


2 Fee the look of John in a metzotinto engraved by Val. Green, from after J. Mortimer, of Powell 
and Benfley, in the characters of John and Hubert, The landſcape, and engraving of this print are 
very rich, — but Hubert is not ſo well drawn, This print was taken from page 117. | 


It would be injuſtice to Mr. Benſley not to declare, that his repreſentation of Hubert, has ever been 
moſt faithful and ſpirited, | | 
_ | Out 


- 


Hub. 
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Out of my fight, and never ſee me more 

My nobles leave me; and my ſtate is brav'd, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 
Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns | 
Between my conſcience, and my couſin's death. 


Arm you againſt your other enemies, - 
FI make a peace between your ſoul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 


Not painted with the crimſon ſpots of blood. 


Within this boſom never entered yet 

The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought, 
And you have ſlander'd nature in my form; 
Which, howſoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 


Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 


X. Fobn. 


Doth Arthur live? O haſte thee to the peers, 
Throw this report on their incenſed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind, 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood, 

Preſented thee more hideous than thou art. 
Oh, anſwer not; but to my cloſet bring 


The angry lords, with all expedient haſte : 


I conjure thee but ſlowly; run more faſt. 


[ Exeunt.. 
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Page 102. 


When the lords have reſolved not to ſtain their pure honours, by 
joining in the approaching battle with the guilty king—whoſe foot 
leaves the print of bleod aubere- e er it walks—they are ſuddenly ſtruck with 

the dead body of Arthur, beautifully cloathed in a ſhip-boy's ſemblance, the 

better to favour his eſcape from the caſtle, in deſcending from the walls 

of which he loſt his life—And this preſent ſcene might be taken either 

from the appearance of Arthur, when ſupplicating the ground to hurt 

= him not: aſſiſted with the ſcenery of the embattled walls, and gothic 

| appendages of Northampton caſtle :=Or from the attitudes and correſ- 

: ponding looks of Bigot, Pembroke, I and the honeſt and indignant Falcon- 

bridge, when Saliſbury (ſuppoſing Arthur to have been murdered) pointing 
to his breathleſs corps, fays: 


Owe an, 1 - 2 N 
„ * 


; | — could thought, without this object, 
"=" | Form ſuch another? This is the very top, 
, | Fe The height, the creſt, or creſt unto the creſt, 
Of murder's arms: this is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
| The wildeſt ſavag' ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
_ | That ever wall-eyed wrath, or ſtaring rage, 
| Preſented to the tears of ſoft remorſe, 


8 


The ſcene goes on: 


* Falc. It is a damned and a bloody work; 
The graeeleſs action of a heavy hand, —- 


=_ - - Sal. It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; 
F ; | The practice, and the purpoſe of the king: 
; by | From 


þ4 ö ſee the ſame in mentioned for Baltbazar”s, in 
Romeo and Juliet | 
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From whoſe obedience I forbid my ſoul, 


Kneeling before this ruin of feet life, 

And breathing to this breathleſs excellence 

The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow; 

Never to taſte the pleaſures of this world, 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs, 

Till I have ſet a glory to this hand, 

By giving it the worſhip of revenge, —$ 


Or, we. may ſelect another point in this ſcene to draw from; and where 
the ſtern reſentment which Falconbridge ſhews, at the untimely end of 
Arthur, will give an opportunity for his ſoldier-like figure appearing to 
that advantage, which his behaviour in this ſcene ſo much merits—for, 
when the Lords are gone—Falconbridge (who ſtrongly ſuſpects him) thus 


accoſts Hubert. 


knew you of this fair work ? 
[ pointing to the body. 
Beyond-the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 


Fale. 


Hub. Do but hear me, fir. . N 
Falc. Ha! I'll tell thee what; C 


There is not yet ſo ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou ſhalt be, if thou didſt kill this child. 


$ The dead bedy of Arthur, will lead the mind to reflect on the fad end of a princely boy, who 
promiſed much and to reflect on the prophecy of the Queen-Mother to Fobn, 


— you green boy ſhall have no ſun to ripe, 
The bloom that promiſeth a mighty fruit. 


rr ˖⸗˙ů˙ů˙² on Es. 
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Hub, Upon my ſoul, 


| Fat. If thou didſt but conſent 
2 To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 

| And, if thou want'ſ a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 
Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee ; a ruſh will be a beam 
To hang thee on : or, would'ſt thou drown thyſelf, 
Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up.— 
I do ſuſpe& thee very grievouſſy. 


Hub. If I in act, conſent, or fin of thought, 
Be guilty of the ſtcaling that ſweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want ou” enough to torture me !— 


Falconbridge concludes this ſcene, with a ſtrong imaged picture of the 
diſcontents and confuſion of the times ; and obſerves, that 


: | | — happy he, whoſe cloak and cinQure can 
Hold out this tempeſt, 


Page 108. 


In a former page, it is obſerved by the Queen-Mother, that Falcon- 
bridge poſſeſſes the very ſpirit of Plantaganet ; and his intrepid mind ac- 
companies him through every ſcene. A fine ſubject is now offered to 
the artiſts from this page, of the drooping and daunted ſpirit of John, 
when he has been told by Falconbridge of Arthur's death—for when that 
intelligence is given him, the remembrance of his cruelty to the Prince, 
2 the conſequent revolt of the nobles) prevents him from ever more 

* I | recovering 


— — 


043) 
recovering his alacrity; and he requires the intrepid rouſings of the 
Baſtard, to make him aſſume a dauntleſs ſpirit, at a time when 


—— wild amazement hurries up and down, 
The little number of his doubtful friends. 


| Shakeſpeare has given to Falconbridge, that buſtling and aſpiring ſpirit 
which he delighted to exhibit. Borgognone is acknowledged the prince 
of battle painters, from the inimitable fire and elevation of thought 
which diſtinguiſh his compoſitions—Ian the battles of Borgognone (ſays 
the Count Algarotti) we are really apt to fancy that the trumpet ſounds— 
Well, therefore, may our Shakeſpeare be termed the Borgognone of the 
drama—for none like him could paint the proud controul of fierce and 
bloody war. And in the following lines, the undaunted Falconbridge en- 
deavours to animate John, with his own fire: 


—— Wherefore do you droop ? why look you ſad ? 
Be great in act as you have been in thought, 
Let not the world ſee fear and ſad diſtruſt, 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire ® 
1 | Page 


Mortimer, in his print of King John ratifying Magna Charta, has given us the dre/s of Fobu 
The very numerous ſubjects which this play offers for the engraver, obliges me to reject the follows 
ing paſſages, 
Page 111. Lewis Oh, what a noble combat haſt thou fought, 
| Between compulſion and a brave reſpeR! 


Page 116. Fake. | Do but ſtart 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 


Page 125. 


— 


We now bring John to his laſt ſcene at Swinſtead Abbey and the 
Poet's art makes one feel ſome commiſeration for him, notwithſtanding 
the pollution of his crimes. This ſcene might be drawn either from 
this point: | 


Henry. How fares your Majeſty ? 


I. John. Poiſon'd,—ill-fare; —dead, forſook, caſt off, — 
| Or, 


Sound but another, and another ſhall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's car, 

And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder : for at hand 
(Not truſting to this halting legate here, 

Whom he hath uſed rather for ſport than need), 
Is warlike John; and in his forehead fits 

A bare-ribÞ'd death, whoſe office is this day 

To feaſt upon whole thouſands of the French, 


Mortimer would have ſketched from the lines in italics. He has exhibited a ſomewhat fimilar idea in 
his portrait of Richard II, Mr, Hayley has well deſcribed this painter: 


The rapid Mortimer of ſpirit wild : 
Inagination 's dear and darling child. 


Page 117. Fobn. This fever, which hath troubled me ſo long, 
Lies heavy on me; Ob, my heart is fick ! 


Ta this laſt ſhort dialogue, © Garrick's look, walk, and ſpeech (ſays Davies) confeſſed the man 
broken with inceffant anxiety, and diſeaſed both in body and mind. Deſpair and death ſeem to hover 
round him.” 


And 
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Or, from the following paſſage: when he tenderly looks at Falcon- 
bridge : 


X. John, Oh couſin, thou art come to ſet mine eye: 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt ; 
And all the ſhrowds, wherewith my life ſhould ſail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath but one poor fring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then all this thou ſeeſt, is but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty,* 


on 


And the laſt ſpeech of the Count de Melua (wounded and led in by ſoldiers) when revealing the trea 
ebery ot Lewis, offers a pictureſque ſubject:— 


Commend me to one Hubert, with your king, 
The love of him, and this reſpect beſides, 

(For that my grandfire was an Engliſhman) 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all chis. 

In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noiſ- and rumour of the field; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts - 
In peace; and part this body and my ſoul 

With contemplation and devout defires. 


From the firſt of theſe lines, is taken the print in Hanmer—but how firangely has Hayman conceived ! 
the character of Joh! In recompenſe for having given him a mean expreſſion, he has been willing 
to give him a wig—which however in this his illneſs, he has kindly taken off, and ſupplanted it by 
a modern velvet cap. John more reſembles a mercer or a linen-draper expiring, than the King of 
England. See however the abbey, the orchard, and the dreſs of the Baffard, in this print. 


It is ſtrange that Sir Thomas Hanmer ſhould admit into his edition, ſome of thoſe. plates Which 
Hayman furniſhed him with—they are many of them an actual diſgrace to the ſcenes they were meant 
to embelliſh--a mean conception pervades moſt of them. Hayman gave defigns for all the plays in 
Hanmer's edition, excepting thoſe contained in the 4th volume, which were deſigned by Gravelot— - 
and one need only refer to this 4th volume, to be convinced, how much more enabled Gravelot was 
to deſign from Shakeſpeare, than Hayman. The unerring marks by which the pictures of Hayman 
are ſoon diſtinguiſhed, followed him in the deſigns he gave for the five plays of our author, collated. + 


by * 
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Or the ſcene might be taken from the lines, which the faithful and 
brave Falconbridge addreſſes to his dead maſter : 


Falc. Art thou gone ſo? I do but ſtay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge; 
And then my ſoul ſhall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been. thy ſervant Kill 


And in order to do that full eee to this ſcene which 1t ſo richly me- 
rits; we ſhould endeavour to copy the picture here given.—“ I ſhould not 
forget (ſays Davies) to ſpeak of Mr. Garrick's excellence in the dying 
Tcene of John. The agonies of a man expiring in a delirium were delinea- 
ted with ſuch wonderful expreſſion in his countenance, that he impreſſed 
uncommon ſenſations, mixed with terror, on the admiring ſpectators, 
who could not refuſe the loudeſt tribute of applauſe to his inimitable 
action. Every word of the melancholy news, uttered by Falconbridge, 
ſeemed to touch the tender ſtrings of life, *till they were quite broken, 
and he expired before the unwelcome tale was finiſhed.” 


Tail- 


$In a Morning Herald for November, 1785, is the following account of the performance of this 
tragedy at Drury Lane, — | 


"The Conflance of Mrs. Siddons was all the moſt enthuſiaſtic admirers of Shakeſpeare could ever con- 

ceive. Next to her, ſhone the Baſtard, as perſonated by Smith, who was not only lively and anima- 
ted, but at once gave a true picture of a brave and ſteady adherent.— XKemble ſcarcely ever appeared 
to mr2 advantage than in John ; his ſcene with Hubert was excellent, and his dying one merits com- 
mendation.—Ben/ley's Hubert was chaſte and affecting; and the amiable ſimplicity of the ſupplicating 
Arther was delightfully hit off by Miſs Field, who drew tears from almoſt every eye in the Houſe, 


And a Morning Poft, for the ſame month, thus ſpeaks of the ſame performance.— 


- After an interval of two years, the tragedy of King Fohn was performed at this theatre, in which 
Mrs. $iddons repreſented the character of Conffance, Though the part is much ſhorter than her ad- 
mirers would wiſh, yet it affords an opportunity of calling forth thoſe powers which ſhe ſo eminently 


poſſeſſes. Her anguiſh at the loſs of her ſon, n in a ſtyle which has ſeldom been equalled, 
| and, 


(4) 


Fails: 


As Gravelot's deſign for Theobald's edition of this play, poſſeſſes 
much merit; it ſhould, I think, be preſerved in reſpe& to the memory of 
a man, whoſe deſigns for Shakeſpeare's plays, have ſurpaſſed moſt others. 
I wiſh, therefore, to recommend a fac-ſimile of this print, for this de- 
partment. The attitudes and dreſſes of Hubert and Arthur, are well 
pencilled, and indeed the chief objectionable part of this print, is per- 
haps the chair—which is wanting in that antiqueneſs which uſually at- 
tends thoſe in ſullen priſons, and which would be more correſpondent ta 
the chairs of that day. I wiſh the early impreſſions only of this print 
to be looked at; as they have not that very coarſe effect which accom- 
panies the impreſſions for the later editions—and this is not to be won- 
dered at, when Mr. Steevens informs us, that no leſs than 11, 360 copies 
of Theobald's edition, were printed prior to the year 1778—though in- 
deed the cuts of Gravelot have been prefixed only to the 12mo. edition. 


If the above ſhould not be approved of, we might then ſupply it's 
place, by a deſign from ſome one of thoſe paſſages which are mentioned 


and, we believe never ſurpaſſed. Mr. Xem3le, in King John, was frequently applauded, and, we 
think with ſufficient juſtice. He ſupported the character with dignity and propriety, and in ſome 
parts ſhewed a maſterly conception of the author. The unfolding of his purpoſe to have Prince Ar- 
thur murdered, was conducted with great judgment, and much approved by the audience. Mr. Smith 
in the Baſtard was excellent. We ſhould do injuſtice to Miſs Field, if we did not acknowledge that 
ſhe repreſented Prince Arthur with much propriety. In the ſcene with Hubert, where ſhe petitions for 
her life, ſhe did ample juſtice to the perſuaſive language of the immortal Shakeſpeare, Mr. Benſley 
did ſufficient juſtice to Hubert; and Mr, Aichin acted King Philip with dignity and attention, : 

In 
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in the foregoing notes. If the deſign ſhould be ſketched from the groupe 
of figures under the walls of Northampton Caſtle (one of the prints 
recommended for page 102)—then endeavour to ſhade the landſcape with 
that ſolemn hue, which is given in the tinted drawing of Penrith Caſ- 
tle, z/lumimed by the departing ray of the fun) in Mr. Gilpin's Obſervations on 
the Lakes. Or ſome might prefer the ſame glow of evening which ſo 
ſweetly ornaments page 123, of the firſt volume of this truly elegant 
work. 


Or, (in lieu of the above) would it not be pleaſing to the ſurviving 
ſpectators of Mrs. Cibber, to view her portrait annexed to a magnificent 
edition of that poet, to whoſe ſcenes her talents rendered ſo much juſ- 
tice - to view the reſembling portrait of her, who reign'd triumphant 
over all in Conſtance. And poſterity will no doubt wiſh to view the exact 
features of that woman, who was the darling of the theatre: whoſe - 
voice was beyond conception plaintive and muſical—and whoſe eyes in grief 
and tenderneſs looked as if they ſwam in tears, and which in rage and deſ- 
pair ſeemed to dart flaſhes of fire. The moſt pleaſing portrait I have ſeen 
of Mrs, Cibber, is that engraved by J. Marchand, from after T. Hudſon, 
publiſhed in 1 749.5 


»A liſt of ſuch Paintings as have been taken from this play; and from which, no Engravings have 
as yet been made. 


1. Hubert yielding to the entreaties of Arthur, by Fuſeli ; being No. 86, of the Exhibition in 17756. 
I have not ſeen this. | 

2. A ſcene in Shakeſpeare's King John, act 5, ſcene the laſt, by Ryley ; being No. 644, of the 
Exhibition of this preſent year. I have not ſeen this. 


A Liſt of ſuch Prints as have been publiſhed from this play. Thoſe I have not ſeen, — 
Italics. 


1. Bell's two editions. 
2. Hanmer. 
3. Theobald. 

4. Rowe. 


6. Lowndes, 
6. A cut 
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6. A cut by Fourdrinier, in an edition in 8 vols. 8vo. printed for Tonſon, 173g. | E 
7. Powel and Benſley, in the characters of John and Hubert; engraved by Val. Green, from after 
]. Mortimer. 
8. Pope. 
9. Taylor: 
to. General Magazine. 
11. A print engraved by Finlayſon, from after Donaldſon, from the words : * T ſaw a Smith fland 
with his hammer thus.” | 


12. of print from the ſame words, painted by Penny. 


H KING 


KING HENRY V. 


a Muſe of fire that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention! 


The tragedians who took their ſubjects from Homer, had all the advantage a pain- 
ter could have, who was to draw a picture from a ſtatue of Phydias or Praxiteles.. 


Poor Shakeſpeare from the wooden images in our mean . chronicles, was obliged to 


form his portraits !— | 
Ms. MoxTacu. 


The pencil of the divine poet has thrown a light on their characters, far ſuperior 
to the compoſition of the moſt elaborate narratives. What the hiſtorian coldly re 
lates, Shakeſpeare by the glow of genius, animates and realizes. 


PREFACE To THE DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES OF DAVIESs. 


Vignette. 


A ſketch might be taken for this department, from page 144.—The groupe would be dreadful—bur t 
no ways unſuited to the battle of Agincourt, This ſubject would have been ſeized by Salvator Roſas. - 
And the vi/d rage of the wounded ſteeds, yerking at their dead maſters, would have equally well ſuited - 
the ſpirit of Reubens. See more of this royal fellowſhip of death, in page 148. If this deſign was 
well ſketched, it would be a future ſtudy for dying attitudes. Round this propoſed Vignette, might © 
be thrown ſome trophies of war, ſomewhat fimilar to thoſe very rich ones, in M. de Loutherbourg's plate 
to Bell's laſt edition of this play. Sce alſo the trophies round thoſe of the laſt edition of Coriolanug, . 
and the third part of Henry 6th. And ſee the ornament by Ramberg, to the ſame edition of Julius + 


Cæſar. Ha2 


»% / 
* 


n=. hd - 
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Head-Piece. 


An entire and exact fac-ſimile (equally well engraved) of M. de 
Loutherbourg's Vignette to Bell's laſt edition of this play. Were the 
Boy ſomewhat altered: it would be a perfect deſign. And in order to 
admit of this alteration, the circle may ' be a little enlarged. After 
viewing this deſign, we cannot much commend the ſame figures in 
Bell's firſt edition—though two of them are not ill drawn—and the 
dreſs of Piſtol is not amiſs—yet the ſoul of this laſt fantaſtic character, 
is but faintly given. | 


Were the other ſcenes from our great author, to be drawn with the 
ſame maſterly fidelity, as this of M. de Loutherbourg's : an edition might 
be projected, which would demand, and receive the approbation, of 
the moſt critical amateurs of Europe. Mr. Boydell's expected edition, 
from the names of many of the artiſts, bids fair to * the teſt of ſe- 
yereſt opinion. 


Scene- 
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Scene Prints. 


t 
Eier Cho kus.“ 


Cher. Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 
No thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
3 Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man: 
8 They ſell the paſture now to buy the horſe; 
Following the mirror of all chriſtiah kings, 
Wich winged heels, as Engliſh Mercuries. 
For now ſits ExpeRation in the air; 
And hides a ſword from hilts unto the point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
' Promis'd to Harry and his followers. 
The French, advis'd by good intelligence 
Of this moſt dreadful preparation, 
Shake in their fear; and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the Ertgliſh purpoſes. 
O England!—model to thy inward greatneſs, 
| Like little body with a mighty heart, — | 
What might'| thou do, that honour would thee Jo, 


WMere all thy children kind and natural! Mi] 
| | | nog 


* Much pictureſque imagery and deſcription, is FEM (in fine language) FEES the other 
choruſes (and no wonder, when they were the production of a m/e of fire) but the imagery is of 
that kind that cannot well preſent ſubjects to an artiſt, As Shakeſpeare, in this hiſtorical play, is ſo 
partial to the admiſſion of the chorus: what ſublime ones would he have compoſed for the tragic drama 
of Macbeth, had he there thought their introduction effential, "_ Maſon, in his letter prefixed to 


 Elfrida, has theſe words : 


« But, whatever theſe play-makers may have gained by rejecting the chorus, the true poet has loſt 


conſiderably by it, For he has loſt a graceful and natural reſource to the embelliſhments of pictureſque 
deſcription, 
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An ideal fancy ſketch of Expectation in the air—might be taken from 
the above lines, in order to accompany this page—and it ſhould be en- 
graved in as rich metzotinto, as the Angel contemplating the myſtery of the 
croſs, from the painted window of the chapel of New College, Oxford. 
And were this preſented imagery, drawn from the ſublimed idea of 
grace which would attend the pencil of Sir Joſhua Reynolds : Shake- 
ſpeare's page would then charm a future age, with a conception of fancy 
equal to his own. 

The ſword might not be at all viſible 3 or at beſt, but dimly ſeen 

1 the envelopement of curling clouds, 


There is ſomewhere in Italy, a painting of an io, Mening to the 
ſound of the e laſt trump. 


Page 


deſcription, ſublime allegory, and whatever elſe comes under the denomination of pure poetry, Shake- 
ſpeare indeed, had the power of introducing this naturally, and, what is more ſtrange, of joining it 
with pure paſſon. But I make no doubt, if we had a tragedy of his formed on the Greek model, we 
ſhould find in it more frequent, if not nobler inſtances of his high poetical capacity, than in any fingle 
compoſition he has left us. I think you have a proof of this, in thoſe parts of his hiſtorical plays, which 
are called choruſes, and written in the common dialogue metre. And your imagination will eafily con- 
ceive, how fine an ode, the deſcription of the night preceding the battle of Agincourt would have 
made in his hands; and what additional grace it would receive from that form of compoſition.” 


» Garrick delivered on the ſtage, the choruſes in Henry ib with maſterly elocution ; and Henderſon's 
ſpeaking them, is thus recorded ;— 

He thought highly, and not unjuſtly of his own merit, in ſpeaking the choruſes” to Henry the 
Fifth, which being rather an unpopular play, he did not, I believe, appear in after January 1779, 
when I ſaw him. His figure acquired grace from the Vandyke habit, mamma | 
it was noe repeated. He was accurate, animated, energetic,” 
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Page 40. 


Quick, As ever you came of women, come in quickly to Sir John: 
Ah, poor heart | he is ſo ſhak'd of a burning quotidian tertian, 
that it is moſt lamentable to behold. Sweet men, come to him. 


Nym. The King hath run bad humours on the knight, that's the 
even of it. 


Pig. Nym, thou haſt ſpoke the right; 
his heart is fracted, and corroborate. 


Ne. The king is a good king: but it muſt be as it may; he paſſes 
ſome humours, and careers. 


Who but feels for Shakeſpeare, when his indignant ſpirit breaks out, in the concluſion of the third 
chorus. | 


And ſo our ſcene muſt to the battle Ay, 
Where, O for pity ! we ſhall much diſgrace 
With four or five moſt vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill diſposd, in brawl ridiculous, — 
The name of Agincourt,— 


Shakeſpeare's imagination had been heated with Holingſhed's deſcription of the battle. What 
ſcenes had been written, had he beheld the audiences, and the theatres of to-day—and yet in ſpite of 
thoſe diſadvantages, he has produced ſcenes which have not yet been equalled ; and we may confidently 
and proudly propheſy, they will never be ſurpaſſed. In his prologue, he tells us, that Harry ſhould have 
riſen like himſelf, had there been a leſs anworthy ſcaffold, to have exhibited him on, and better audiences 
to have beheld the /avelling ſcenes. Let us then forgive him in the firſt chorus, his fond habit of playing 
upon words—a luxury which he could not reſiſt even in his moſt grand and elevated ſcenes—a pun was 
to poor Shakeſpeare, irreſiſtible—it was indeed (to uſe Dr, Johnſon's expreſſion) the fatal Cleopatra 
for which be loft the world, and was content to loſe it. 


Theſe 


6.59) 


Theſe aſſociates of Falſtaſt, might have been drawn from the above 
paſlage, if a ſuperior ſcene for painting their reſpe& to their old maſter, 
had not preſented itſelf in page 52. Their characters may therefore be 
| ſketched for this preſent page, either from that paſſage where Mm tells 
Piſtol, he will cut his throat from that paſſage where Quickly very oddly 
expreſſes her apprehenſion of Falfaff*s diſſolution from that line where 
Bardolph endeavours to make them friends—or where Mm demands the 
eight ſhillings—or from the following lines,— 


Pit. Give me thy hand, 
Nym. I. ſhall have my noble ? 
Pift. In caſh moſt juſtly paid. 


Mother Quiclly, is one of that fallow company, to which his Grace 
of Canterbury alludes, in the firſt ſcene of this play, when he deſcants 


on the perfections of Henry. 5 


' Had Hogarth been living, he might probably have ſketched many 
a ſcene of theſe eccentric perſonages, with the ſame happy truth that 
runs throughthe whole, and through the moſtm i nute part of Trim read. 
mg the ſermon. In this print, Hogarth. has given an inſtance, of his be- 
ing able to draw from the adeas a another, as inimitably as he could 
defign from his own.* 


I | | Page 


* Theonly ſcenes Hogarth ever drew from Shakeſpeare, are the following ones: le Examination 
of the recruits before Shallow and Silence, purchaſed by Mr. Garrick, at Lord Eſſex's ſale, for 50 gui- 
neas,—A ſketch in chalk, on blue paper, of Falftaff and his companions, now (as Mr. Nichols in- 
forms us) in the poſſeſſion of Mr. S. Ireland—and, Mr. Garrick in Richard, for which the late Mr. 
Duncombe paid 2001, Had Hogarth-either painted, ſketched, publiſhed, or given away, any other 
productions of his pencil, of any kind, they would have been diſcovered by the attentions and enquiries of 
Mr, Walpole and Mr, Nichols. The abovementioned two firſt ſubjects, are taken from Henry gth—and 

the 
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Page 46. 


In the Chorus preceding this page, Shakeſpeare glances at the treaſon 
of Scroop—who, with the Earl of Cambridge, and Sir Thomas Gray, had 
formed a plot to aflaſſinate King Henry, before his embarkation for 
Southampton. This preſent ſcene is entirely devoted to that hiſtorical 
tranſaction. T And on the peruſal of this ſcene (in which the native 
mightineſs of Henrys mind is finely painted) many lines will ſtrike the ar- 
tiſt as being ſuited to our preſent purpoſe—particularly the attitudes of 
ſurprize of the traitors, when reading the unexpected warrants for their 
execution when mention is made of the ſweetneſs of affance—or, when 
Henry, with all the dignity (yet with all the mild grace) of offended 
_m— thus ſays ;— | 


X —— Co therefore hence, 
Poor miſerable wretches to your death . 


the only characters in the preſent play of Henry 5th. which are likely to be therein drawn, are Bar- 
dolph, the Page, Ruickly, and Pol. Mi only appears in Henry 5th, It muſt be pleaſing to ſee 
Hogarth's idea of any of theſe characters. On recollection, however, Hogarth has drawn Falfiaf 
and Piftol, in his Southwark Fair, but he has copied their figures from the ſtage, and has not given his 
own original idea öf them. . 


7 na em eh w whe Nas, the words he 
gives to the Duke, in Twelfth Night. 


Thou deft ſpeak maſterly ! 


(. 59 ) 


but the artiſt's mind will ineline him to ſelect, and to prefer painting 
thoſe emotions of the ſoul, which each conſpirator mult feel, when the 
King addrefles this terrible appeal ;— 


— tc 
What fhall T ſay to thee, Lord Seroop ! 


A picture taken from this point of the ſcene, will require an artiſt 
capable of very great and various expreſhon—for he muſt paint the dig- 
nity of Henry's mind, accompanied with every grace of attitude and 
prineely deportment—muſt paint the treacherous ſpirit of Scraqp—and 
muſt give to Cambridge, and to Gray, the livid marks of detected guilt. 


Henry's character, as drawn by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, is very 
noble; and an artiſt ſhould imprint on his features, the marks of thoſe 
high qualities that Canterbury aſcribes to him. There is ſomething in- 
tereſting in the portrait of Henry, at Kenfington palace, which Vertue 


engraved. 


+ Buffon, in his Hifoire naturelle de Phomme, thus eloquently ſpeaks of the human face : 


* Lorſque Vame eſt tranquille, toutes les parties du viſage ſont dans un &tat de repos, leur proportion, 
leur union, leur enſemble marquent encore aſſez la douce harmonie de penſces, et repondent au calme 
de Vintcrieur ; mais lorſque lame eſt agitbe, la face humaine devient un tableau vivant, où les paſſions 
ſont rendues avec autant de delicateſſe que d'energie, od chaque mouvement de Vame eſt exprime par 
un trait, chaque action par un caractere, dont Vimpreflion vive et prompte devance la volonte, nous 
decdle et rend au dehors par des fignes pathetiques les images de nos ſecrettes agitations. 


« C'eft ſur-tout dans les yeux qu'elles ſe peignent et qu'on peut les reconnoitre ; Voeil appartient A 
Pame plus qu*aucune autre organe, il ſemble y toucher et participer à tous ſes mouvemens, il en ex- 
prime les paſſions les plus vives et les Emotions les plus tumultueuſes, comme les mouvemens les plus 
doux et les ſentimens les plus delicats; il les rend dans toute leur force, dans toute leur purets tels 
qu'ils viennentde naitre, il les trans met par des traits rapides qui portent dans une autre ame le feu, 
PaQtion, l'image de eelle dont ils partent, 1'oeil regoit et r6fiEchit en m&me temps la lumitre de la penſce 
et la chaleur du ſentiment, c'eſt le ſens de Vefprit & la langue de Vinteligence.” 


1 2 Some 


(Go. 2) 


Some few years ago, Pine painted this ſubject, of Henry diſcovering 
the treaſon of Scroop. The picture was the ſize of thoſe others which 
he took from Shakeſpeare, and which he publickly exhibited at Spring- 
Gardens, in 1782—but this picture of Henry was not then exhibited ; 
it was painted fince that year, Pine, I believe, is now in America ; and 
where the picture 1s, I know not. As far as my recollection will ex- 
tend, it poſſeſſed a merit, ſufficient to entitle it to accompany (with 

a few eV the moſt ſplendid edition. 


Page 52. 


When news is brought of Fa/ftaff”s death to his old companions : a re- 
gret at parting with him diffuſes itſelf through each breaſt—Bardolph 
can no more be blyth—Nym cannot rouze his vaunting vein—the lively and 

| Jocoſe Boy, for ſome ſhort time retards his mirthful repartee---and even 
: antient Pifo/"s heart doth uw” 


Bard. Would I S ih him, whereſome'er he is, either in heaven, 
or in hell! 


* Nay, ſure, he's not in bell; he's in Arthur's boſom, if ever 
man went to Arthur's boſom. A made a finer end, and went 
away, an it had been any chriſtom child; a“ parted even juſt between 
twelve and one, een at turning o the tide: for after I ſaw him 
fumble with the ſheets, and play with flowers, and ſmile upon his 
fingers* ends, I knew there was but one way; for his noſe was as 
ſharp as a pen, and 'a babbled of green fields. How now, Sir 
John? qoth I: what, man ] be of good cheer. So a cried out— 
God, God, God | three or four times: now I, to comfort him, 

did him a' ſhould not think of God; I hop'd, there was no need to 
trouble himſelf with any ſuch thoughts yet: So 'a bade me lay 
a More 
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more clothes on his feet: I put my hand into the bed, and felt 
them, and they were as cold as any ſtone; then I felt to his knees, 
and ſo upward, and upward, and all was cold as any ſtone, 


Nym, They ſay he cried out of ſack. 

Quick. Ay, that a did. 

Bard. And of nn 

Quick. Nay, that 'a did not. 

Bey. Yes, that 'a did ; and ſaid; they were devils incarnate. 

Quick, A — never abide carnation ; "twas a colour he never lik d. 
Bey. A ſaid once, the devil would have him about women. | 


Dick. A did in ſome ſort, indeed, handle women; but then he was 
rheumatic ; and talk'd of the whore of Babylon. 


Boy. Do you not remember, 'a ſaw a flea flick upon Bardolph's noſe; ant 
'a ſaid, it was a black ſoul burning in hell-fire ? 


Bard. Well, the fuel is gone, that maintain d that fire] 


This tender farewell to Fa//aff*s memory, gives me no bad idea of the 
humane and generous diſpoſition of Shakeſpeare—and the ſcene might 
be drawn, either from the ſympathetic look of commiſeration which 


they all give, when Quickly thus concludes her inimitable account of 


his diflolution : - 


and all was cold as any ſtone ! 


Or, from the above paſſage in italics—where a flaſh of Fa/faff”s merri- 
ment is remembered by the pleaſant Boy: with Bardo/ph's good-natured 
anſwer and affectionate apoſtrophe to his maſter's memory: 


Well, the fuel is gone, that maintain'd that fire !— 
f 


( 62.) 


If the King had heard mine hoſteſs Quickly, pay her laſt reſpects to 
Falſtaff, his generous heart would have yearn'd : from a recollection of 
his having been too ſevere on old acquaintance Fack—whoſe mirth had be- 
guiled many an hour, and whoſe humourous conceites had afforded him 
much pleaſantry. We have the teſtimony of Nym (as well as Piſtol,) 
that the King had run bad humours on the Knight—and, indeed, when 
dame 2uickly is told by the Boy, that Sir John is very fick, and would to 
bed—ſhe replies: By my troth, he'll yield the crow a pudding one 

of theſe days: the king hath kild his beart. wh | 


The painter who drew 1 fine charaQteriſtic vignette, to Bell's laſt 
edition of Love's Labour Loſt, would ſoon give a perfect figure of the 
ſprightly Bey —of whom more may be feen in the ſecond part of Henry 
4th. for he was there (as he is in this play) the page of Faſftaff. There 
are only two other figures of this Boy, ever publiſhed ; viz. one in Bell's 

firſt edition of Henry 5th. which poſſeſſes ſome merit, but which does 
not, however, convey a petfect idea of him; and the other is in Han- 
mer's ſecond part of Henry 4th, but this is a very poor figure. 


Mortimer has thrown much good nature on the countenance of Bar- 
dolþh,. whoſe head he has etched from a ſcene in Henry 4th.—indeed, 
there is ſo much good humoured pleaſantry in his phiz, that one is ſorry 
he ſhould be hanged, even though for robbing a church : which it ſeems 
he did, in his expedition with the army into F rance—for thus Huellin 


informs the Ray — 


K. Henry. Wet men have you tt, Fluellin | B 


Flu. The perdition of th' adverſary bath. been very great, very reaſonable 
great: marry, for my part, I think the duke hath loft never a man, but 
one that is like to be executed for robbing a church, one Bardolph, if 

your majeſly know the man: his face is all bubukles, and whelks, and 
knobs, and flames of fire; and his lips plows at his noſe, and it is like 
a coal of fire, ſometimes plue, 4 Baa red; hut his noſe is executed, 


and his fire's out. 
| X. Henry. 


( 63 ) 


K. Henry.. Ve would: have all ſuch offenders ſo cut off and we 
give expreſ; charge, that in our marches through the country, there 
be nothing compelled from the villages, nothing taken but paid for, 
none of the, French upbraided, or abuſed in diſdainful language: for 
when lenity and cruelty play for à kingdom, the | Cents oft gameſter is the 
ſooneſt winner. 


And, indeed, we are further informed of other miſdemeanors : 


Boy. Bardolph Hole a lute-caſe; bore it twelve leagues, and fold it for 
three half-pence. Nym, and Bardolph, are ſworn brothers in filching ; 


and in Calais they flale a fire-ſhovel.— 


Had Mortimer lived, what ſcenes would he have painted from Shake- 
ſpeare !—The expected edition of Mr. Boydell, would have received an 
additional luſtre, if it could have incorporated with it's other artiſts, the 


name of Mortimer.* 


The face of Bardolph, in the two parts of Henry 4th. was a continual 
incitement to poor Falſtaff's merriment. { | 


The only figures of Bards/ph yet publiſhed (except that by Mortimer) 
are, one in the edition of the firſt part of Henry 4th, by Lowndes, 
which is tolerably well ſketched—a poor figure in Theobald's firſt part 
of Henry 4th.—another poor one in Hanmer's firſt part of Henry 4th. 
and one in his ſecond part of Henry-4th:-—and which (tho' worth the 
reader's looking at), but no means conveys the idea of this character. 


* Among many real efderata, I will mention only two. 1 Life of Mortimer, 55 Mr. Walpole, 
and a Tran/lation of V. aſari, by Mr. Hayley. 


t Had Bardolpb been the only character in this ſcene, ſome would have preferred a coloured draw- 
ing, oretching : to have better exhibited his face. Indeed a coloured drawing, or etching, would 
9 give the ſingular dreſſes of all the characters. In 
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In one of Hayman's plates from his paintings at Vauxhall, are figures 
. of Bardalph, and of Quickly; but they are both too paltry to merit any 


notice. 


The only prints of Piſfol, are one in Bell's firſt edition of Henry V. 
which we ſhould have liked better, if it had not been for the maſterly - 
figure of this character, lately given us by M. de Loutherbourg, in 
Bell's laſt edition of Henry V.—and another figure of Piſtol, is that 
unmeaning and inſipid one, prefixed to "Theophilus Cibber's Diflerta- 
tions; and in which, the boots, the belt, and the ſword, are the only 
things above contempt,  Cibber's performance, however, of the cha- 
rater, was, I believe excellent. There is a fourth print of Pyſtol, in 
_ Hogarth's Southwark Fair—and a fifth, which I have not ſcen.“ 


of corporal Nym (this other fantaſtic offspring of the poet) no ſketch 
ever ron taken, at leaſt not pubkihed. 1 


Of mine hoſteſs Quickly, no good one.—Thoſe in Hanmer's, and in 
| Rowe's Henry IV. are miſerable ones,—that in Taylor's publication 
of the Merry Wives of Windſor, is not much better—nor does that in 
the edition of Theobald's Henry IV. convey a good characteriſtic idea 
of Quickly. Mrs. Pitt (both in dreſs and acting) exhibits on the ſtage, 


A * idea of her. 


3 engraved a print of Falſtaff, Piſfol, and Doll Tearſheet, with other theatrie 
44 characters, alluding to a quarrel between the players and pstentees.“ Vertue's catalogue of 
_ Engravers. 


2 The Boy thus ſpeaks of him: For Nym—be hath heard, that men of few words are the beff men; 
and therefore be ſcorns to ſay bis prayers, left 'a ſhould be 805 a coward : but his few bad words are 
match'd with as ferv good deeds ; for 'a never ans any man's head but his own: and that a 


nh when be was drunk. 


| | | | Page 
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Page 116. 


When Henry has finiſhed his maſterly ſoliloquy on the hardſhips at- 
tending royalty (replete with the moſt ſtriking reflections, and which 
Shakeſpeare put into the mouth of Henry merely to enhance the value of 
his favourite character) Sir Thomas Erpingham informs him that all is 
ready for the battle—on the delivery of that intelligence the Knight de- 
parts—and Henry being left alone, (and on the moment of advancing ta 
the battle), thus breaks out. 


O Ged of battles ! ſteel my ſoldier's hearts 

Poſſeſs them not with fear; take from them now 

The ſenſe of reckoning, if the oppoſed numbers 

Pluck their hearts from them ! 4 


The portrait of Henry (in rich metzotinto), drawn from the above 
words in italics, might accompany this page. And though in this pre- 
ſent ſcene he ſhould be cloathed in armour, yet perhaps a fancy dreſs 
might render his perſon more pleafingly commanding.* His ſuit of ar- 
mour however might be made to produce a ſtriking effect, by the wa- 
ving plume of white feathers in his beaver, and by the addition of ſome 
few ornaments, which no doubt diſtinguiſhed the royal ſoldier. f , 

1 | But 


* In ſtrĩctneſs I believe, he ſhould ſtill wear he cloak of Sir Thomas Ef ping bam. 


t The Higory of England, thus deſeribes the nog s appearance, on the morning of the battle.— ' 

« He firſt paid his devotions to heaven, and then drefſed himſelf in all the magnificence of a royal 
warrior, -when, ordering his men to be drawn out, he appeared at the head wo the firſt line, on a ſtately s 
| white 


109 
But the mind, the ſoul of Henry, is what the painter will delight 


in —and he will endeavour to ſtrike out features expreſſive of the amiable 
and noble picture which Shakeſpeare has drawn of the f/7hþ Harry. In 
the prologue, and in the choruſes, and indeed in almoſt every ſcene, 
may be traced the warm 1dea which Shakeſpeare conceived of Henry. 
His predilection for him, commenced at mine hoſteſs Quickly, in Eaſt- 
cheap—followed and protected him through various ſcenes df danger, 
and mad-cap revelry—and cloſed with Way funeral obſequies in the firſt 
| unn of 1 VI. | x 


The painter ſhould exhibit the native fire of that Harry, who in the 
field at Shrewſbury, beat down the never-daunted Piercy to the ground— 
and who, 


8 with bis beaver on, 
Roſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury; 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 
Aud witch the world with neble har ſemanſhip. 


Had not the above ſelected words of O God of battles !—offered a fine 
point for Henry's portrait: ſome might have given his portrait (muffled 
up), when muſing on the painful accompanyments on grandeur —or 
when N theſe Wan in his addreſs to We, * 


2 Fe few we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 


white courſer, with * royal 1 waving beſore him ; ; a number of led ow with embroidered 
equipages behind, and ſurrounded by all the chief officers of his court and army.” 


Holinſhed, thus mentions the ſoldiers waiting for the battle.— They reſted themſelves, waytynge for the 


Sloudy blaſte of the terryble trumpet, till the houre betweene IX and X of the clocke,” 
K 2 Shall 
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Shall be my brother ; be he nt'er ſo vile, © 
This day ſhall gentle his condition, * 


Page 133. 


Though M. de Loutherbourg has ſo admirably caught the character 
of Piſtol from this preſent ſcene, (recommended for the Head-piece)— 
yet the ſcene offers too rich a morſel to be paſſed over, without ſketch- 
ing from it another print. And it might be taken from the underwritten 
paſſage in italics : | 


Pit. Tell him, my fury ſhall abate, and I the crowns will take. 
Fr. Sold. Petit mounſier, que dit-il ? 


TY 2 
N 


Bey. Encore qu'il eſt contre & ca 


Piſi. Follow me cur, 


Or, from this paſſage in the fa 


Boy. Suivez vous le grand capitaine. | 8 


In the laſt edition of Johnſon and Stevens, are given the two following notes, on this line of: 
„This day ſhall gentle his condition,” 


This day ſhall advance him to the rank of a gentleman, Johnſon: 

King Henry V. inhibited any perſon but ſuch as bad a right by inheritance, or grant, to aſſume 
coats of arms, except thoſe who fought with him at the battle of Agincourt ; and, I think, theſe laſt 
were allowed the chief ſeats of honour at all feaſts and public meetings. Toller. 

gk if 
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If another artiſt attempts to ſurpaſs the Piſtol, and the Soldier of M. de 
Loutherbourg, it will be a hazardous attempt. That gentleman how- 
ever, who has given us The return from the grand tour (ſold by Campione 
of Oxford) would well ſketch this ſcene—and our ſecond Hogarth would 
produce a maſterly ſcene. 


Had not the engraving of M. de 1 print been finely 
adapted for the expreſſion of his figures, I ſhould have hinted at this 
preſent ſcene being engraved ſimilar to the drawing of Guercino's Cho, 
in the ſecond volume of the Collection of Drawings publiſhed by Rogers. 


Page 1 36. 


After the battle King Henry enters with his train; and the Duke of 
Exeter, thus movingly relates to him the end of York and Suffolk. 


Exe. The Duke of York commends him to your majeſty. 


X. Henry. Lives he, good uncle? thrice within this hour, 
I ſaw him down ; thrice up again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the ſpur all blood he was. 


Exe, In which array (brave ſoldier), doth he lie, 
Larding the plain : and by his bloody fide 
_  (Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds), 
The noble Earl of Suffolk alſo lies. 
Suffolk firſt dy'd : and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay inſteep'd, 
And takes him by the beard; kiſſes the gaſhes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face; 
And cries aloud Tarry, dear couſin Suffolk / 
| My fout ſhall thine keep company to heaven : 
ji; Tarry 
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Tarry, ſweet foul, for mine, then fly a-breaft ; 
As, in this glorious and well-foughten field, 

We kept together in our chivalry |! 

Upon theſe words I came, and cheer'd him up: 
He ſmil'd me in the face, caught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, ſays—Dear my lord, 
Commend my ſervice to my ſovereign. 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 

He threw his wounded arm, and kiſs'd his lips; 
And ſo, eſpous'd to death, with blood he ſeal'd 
A teſtament of noble ending love. 

The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 

Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopped ; 
But I had not ſo much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into mine cyes, 

And gave me up to tears 


This ſcene may be confined to the figures of York, and of the young 
Earl of Suffolk, from the point of 


Tarry, dear coufin Suffolk 
My Jour Hall thine keep company to heaven 925 


Or it may admit the introduction of the Duke of . and be 
painted from this other 33 — 


Dear my lord, 
Commend my ſervice to my ſovereign. 


Though we cannot paint York, as covered with blood from helmet to 
the ſpur—yet we may imprint on his countenance, the dying marks of 
a brave and undaunted ſoldier. f 


: Virgil, when mourning over the body of Euryalus, thus cloſes that tender epiſode ; 
Tum ſuper exanimem ſeſe projecit amicum, | 


d 
24 
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Had Gravelot been living, he would have given much grace to their 
figures; if we may judge from his print prefixed to Theobald's firſt part 
of Henry VI.—from the figures of Kent and Lear, in the ſame edition— 
and from his deſigns prefixed to Hanmer's edition of the third part of 
Henry VI. See a dying attitude by Bouchier, in the ſecond volume of 
the Drawings, publiſhed by Rogers.—ſee the armour, the figure, and 
the landſcape, in M. de Loutherbourg's vignette to Bell's laſt edition of 
the third part of Henry VI. — and by no means omit ſeeing the reclined 
figure, in Gravelot's deſign for the ſeventh book of the Henriade, in 


a late Engliſh tranſlation of Voltaire's works. 


This ſcene (as a contraſt to the other engravings) might be a ſtained 
drawing;—and the time of evening when Tork fell, might be tinted 
with the ſame ſky that we ſee in the plate, facing page g- the plate 
facing page 123—or the plate facing page 187, of the firſt volume of 
Me. Gilpin's Obſervations on the Lakes. York fell at the clofe of the bat- 
tle, which ended about four o'clock in the evening of the month of 


Oclober. 


The ſpot of ground, ſhould poſſeſs that retirement from the battle, 
which we ſee in the abovementioned print of M. de Loutherbourg; and 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed at viewing the landſcape facing page 113 
of the abovementioned volume of Mr. Gilpin.—and on viewing the ex- 
quiſite ſcenes of nature, and the extreme neatneſs of the figures in that 
work, he will breathe a wiſh that the ſame delicate pencil would orna- 
ment one page of Mr. Boydell's edition with the voluntary production of 
his genius for the landſcape ſcenery required for the Hinter*s Tale, and 
for As you like it, would receive from his hand, a degree of perfectneſs, 
:that few, very few artiſts of the age, could attain to. Thoſe will join 
with me in opinion, who will inſpe& the almoſt inſurpaſſable neatneſs 


of the landſcape facing page 55, of the ſecond volume. 
In 


6.90) 


In the back-ground, might be given a diſtant view of ſome part of the 
fierce and bloody battle, ſuch as a faint fight of the hurtling of the ar- 
rows, with their cuſtomary dreadful effects. The foremoſt horſe, in 
the cut prefixed to Rowe's edition, offers an idea worth improving on. 
I can have no other motive for recommending ſuch a cut to an artiſt, than 
a wiſh to remind him of every faint glimpſe, that may poſſibly tend even 
in the moſt remote degree, to the more correct, and conſequently more 
ſplendid and honourable decoration of our great dramatick poet, This 
motive has made me frequently intreat an artiſt's attention to deſigns, 
which have but a very poor claim to approbation. See likewiſe the up- 
lifting of the ſword, and ſce the ſtandard, in a drawing by Borgognone, 
in the firſt volume of Rogers. + 
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X. Henry. Give me thy glove ſoldier; look, here is the fellow of it. 
"Twas me, indeed, thou promiled'ſt to ſtrike, and thou haſt W 
me moſt bitter terms. 


Flu. An pleaſe your Majeſty, let his neck anſwer for it, if . is 
any martial law in the orld. 


X. Henry. How canſt thou make me ſatisfaction? 


Fill. All offences, my Lord, come from the heart; never came any 
from mine, that might offend your Majeſty, g 


X. Henry, It was ourſelf thou didſt abuſe. 


+ An equally fine Picture might be taken from the attitudes and expreſſion of Heary and Enn, 
when the latter relates to him the manner of Zark's death. 


5 Hi. 
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Will. Your Majeſty came not like yourſelf; you appeared to me, but 
as a common man ; witneſs the night, your garments, your low- 
lineſs ; and what your highneſs ſuffered under that ſhape, I beſcech 
you, take it for your fault and not mine; for had you been as 
I took you for, I made no offence ; therefore I beſeech your High- 


neſs, pardon me, 


K. Henry. Here unele Exeter, fill this glove with crowns, 
And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow : 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns : 
And captain, you muſt needs be friends with him, 


Flu. By this day and this light, the fellow ha smettle enough in his 
pelly ; hold, there is twelve-pence for you; and I pray you to ſerve 
God, and keep you out of prawls and prabbles, and quarrels and 
diſſentions, and, I warrant you, it is the petter for you. 


Fill. 1 will none of your money. 


Flu. It is with a good will; I can tell you, it will ſerve you to mend 
your ſhoes ; come, wherefore ſhould you be ſo paſhful ; your ſhoes 
is not ſo good; tis a good filling, I warrant you, or I will change it. 


The King's condeſcenſion, in entering into the "= of eaſy merry- 
ment with his ſoldiers, renders him very pleaſing ; ; and he ſeems as fond 
of joking with honeſt Fluellin, as Fluellin is proud of him—all the water 
in the Wye, cannot waſh your Majeſty's Welch Plocd out of your pody, I can 
tell you that. — 


From the above firſt lines in italics, might be drawn this ſcene ; and 
the look of faithful reſpect which the grateful heart of the ſoldier will 
give to Henry, will form an intereſting addition to the graceful figure of 
Henry, the reſpectful one of Exeter, and to the pictureſque (and per- 
haps outre) figure of Fluellin. Fluellin's revenge or anger to Williams, is 
not of long continuance—he joys in ſeeing him receive the King's re- 


ward. Thoſe who recollect the character of Kent, in King Lear, is per- 
A, | ſonated 


£2 
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ſonated by the late Clarke, will have a- perfect idea of the brave and 


honeſt Williams. Gravelot has drawn (for Theobald's edition) the 


figures of the King, and Williams, for that ſcene where they exchange 


gloves—it 1s a pretty groupe, and the figure and dreſs of the King is ra- 
ther graceful ; but they will neither of them ſerve for the preſent ſcene. 


I know of no ſketch or figure of Huellin. His figure muſt be enlivened 
with characteriſtick nature, by Bunbury, Loutherbourg, or Rowland- 
ſon.“ | 


Page 153. 


: 


Piſtol having been too frequent in his g/ceking and galling at poor Flu- 
ellin, on account of his having ſpoken favourably of leeks: this brave 
yet cholerick Welchman now appears ou the ſtage with Gower, wearing 
that ornament in his hat, and fully determined to avenge himſelf on 
Piſtol for his inſults, by making him eat the Ieek—and indeed Huellin 
does not now retain that favourable opinion which he once conceived 

of Piſtol— for in a former fcene, in the honeſty and fimplicity of his 

heart, he took him (from his brags and boaſts), to be a ſecond Mark 
Antony.—there is an anlient lieutenant then at the pridge,—T think, in my 
very conſcience, he is as valiant a man as Mark Antony.— 


* Flucilin might have been well drawn from page 70—or from page 145, at theſe words : 
| Flu. Stand away captain Gower ; I will give treaſon his payment in two plows, I warrant you. 


L Pitel 
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_ Piſtol ſoon enters, ſwelling lile a turkey-cock—and after a humorous 
dialogue, Fluellin (after ſtriking him) thus accoſts him: 


Flu. You call d me yeſterday, mountain-ſquire ; but I will make 
you to day a ſquire of low degree. I pray you, fall to; if you can 
mock a leek, you can eat a leek. 


Gow. Enough, captain, you have aſtoniſhed him. 


Flu. I fay, I will make him eat ſome part of my leek, or I will peat his 
pate four days :—Pite, I pray you ;*® it is goot for your green wound, 
and your ploody coxcomb. 


If M. de Loutherbourg was to paint from one of the above paſſages in 
italics, he would not now give to Piſtol, the look which he has given 
him, in the former mentioned print for the Head-piece. Few artiſts 
would chuſe to give the publick their idea of Piſtol, after viewing the 
figure which de M. de * has given us. 


This is the laſt time that the companions of Faſſta entertain us.— 
and to this ſcene, Dr. Johnſon has ſubjoined the following note: The 
comic ſcenes of The Hiſtory of Henry the Fourth and Fifth are now at an 
end, and all the comic perſonages are now diſmifled. Falſtaff and Mrs. 
Quickly are dead ; Nym and Bardolph are hanged; Gads-hill was loſt 
immediately after the robbery ; Poins and Peto have vaniſhed ſince, one 
knows not how ; and Piſtol is now beaten into obſcurity. I believe every 
reader regrets their departure.“ 


+ How would Edwin ſpeak theſe four words | 


1750) 


Tail-Piece. 


The only Print that will be required of the fair and princely Katherine, 
may be taken from this part of the * in the laſt ſcene of this 


play: 


Kath. Is it poſſible dat I ſhould love the enemy of France? 


X. Henry. No; it is not poſſible, that you ſhould love the enemy of 
France, Kate : but, in loving me, you ſhould love the friend of 
France.— 


The 10 ng print drawn by Burney for Bell's laſt edition of this 
play (from the above lines), poſſeſſes ſo much merit; that no better 
deſign of the princeſs can be wiſhed for and were that print of Kathe- 
rine to be accompanied with the figure of Henry (as he was gracefully 
perſonated by the late Spranger Barry)—it would form a very beautiful 
print for this ſcene of Henry's courtſhip. 


We have only one other print of Katherine, in any of the editions ; 
and that 1s, in Bell's firſt edition ; but this can by no means be compared 
with the print of Burney. Had not his print poſſeſſed the merit it does, 
I ſhould have deſired the reader to have inſpe&ed the print of Miſs. 
Yonge, in Bell's firſt edition of Antony and Cleopatra, as ng by no 
means an * idea of Katherine. 


L 2 | | If 
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If the above ſelected paſſage ſhould not be approved of; they might 
then be equally well (if not better drawn) from one of theſe following :— 


Page 163. K. Henry. It is as eaſy for me, Kate, to con- 
quer the Kingdom, as to ſpeak ſo much more French, — 


IR 164. X. Henry. But, Kate, doſt thou * thus 
much Engliſh ? Can'ſt thou love me ? 


Kath. I cannot tell. 


: | | X. Henry. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate? I'll aſk 
| | | them. Come, I know thou lov'ſt me: 


Page 165. XK. Henry. which word thou ſhalt no ſooner 
bleſs mine ear withal, but I will tell thee aloud Eng- 
land is thine, Ireland is thine, and Henry Plantagenet 
is thine; who, though I ſpeak it before his face, if he 
be not fellow with the beſt king, thou ſhalt find the beſt 
king of good fellows. Come, your anſwer in broken 
muſic, for thy voice is muſic, and thy Engliſh broken: 
therefore, queen of all, Katharine, break thy mind to 
me in broken Engliſh, Wilt thou have me? 


Page 166. X. Henry. You have witcheraft in your lips, Kate: 

there is more eloquence in a ſugar touch of them, than 

| | in the tongues of the French council: and they ſhould 

5 | ſooner perſuade Harry of England, than a general peti- 
tion of monarchs, — 


The union of Henry and Katherine, ends with this with'd for prophecy : 


Fr. King Take her, fair ſon ; and from her blood raiſe up 
- Iſſue to me; that the contending kingdoms 
| | Of France and England, whoſe very ſhores look pale 
7 | With envy of each other's happineſs, 
May ceaſe their hatred; and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and chriſtian-like accord 
In their ſweet boſoms, that never war advance 


His bleeding ſword twixt England and fair France.“ 
* A Lift 
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A lift of ſuch Paintings as have been taken from this play ; and from which, no Engravings have 
#3 yet been made. 


1. King Henry diſcovering the treaſon of Scroop. Painted by Pine. 
2. See a former note, where mention is made of ſome paintings by Hogarth, 


00 ie are printed in 
Italics. 


1. Bell's two editions. 

2. Hanmer, 

3. Theobald. 

4. Rowe. 

5. A cut by Fourdrinier, in an edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. amd for Tonſon, 173 5,— 

6. A print of Theo. Cibber, in Piſtol, prefixed to his Diſſertations on the Theatre, 

7. Pope. 

8. Lowndes, 

9. Taylor. 

10. General Magazine. 

It. The Battle of Agincourt, engraved by 5 after Mortimer, The original is in the poſſef 
fon of Mrs, Mortimer. | 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Scenes, from which a hermit may eſtimate the tranſaftions of the world, and a 
confeſſor predict the progreſs of the paſſions. 


Dr. Joanson. 


Milton is not more the pride, than Shakeſpeare the love of his country. When 
Milton appeared, the pride of Greece was humbled. It is therefore equally judicious 
to diffuſe a tenderneſs and a grace through the praiſe of Shakeſpeare: as to extoll in 
a ſtrain more elevated and ſonorous, the boundleſs ſoarings of Milton's epic ima- 


gination. | 
; ANON. 


When Ben Jonſon wrote, it was from his head—when Shakeſpeare wrote, he fat 


down, and dipt his pen in his own heart. 
Mr. GARRIcx. . 


Vignette. 


So infinite are the variety of Deſigns that might be ſketched for a Vignette to this 
tragedy ; and ſo unlimitedly various and different are the ideas that would predomi- 
nate in the mind of each artiſt : that I ſhall no longer detain my reader than briefly 
to point out, a very few'of hols fubjecs that would beſt accord with the nature or 


ſpirit of this drama. 


1. A genii tenderly furveying a medallion of Mrs. Cibber, and thus conveying to 
poſterity (in the page of Shakeſpeare) the exact features of the darling actreſs of his 
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Juliet. In the back-ground of which deſign might be lightly ſketched the minaftery 
of friar Lawrence—the dagger which ended Fulict's woes (and with which Mrs. 
Cibber gave herſelf a ſtab which ſhuddered the whole audience)—and the ſombre and 
pictureſque ſcenery of the moonlight and tomb—and round this might be twined 
thoſe bridal flowers, which ſerved for her bury'd corſe—interſperied with funeral 
torches, and with the uſual decorative ornaments of maſques. Or there might be 
introduced more than one genii—and ſomewhat ſimilar to that ſmall groupe in the 
theatre of Bath, where they are ſupporting with the moſt fond care the portrait of 
Shakeſpeare. Might not the mournful cupid be introduced in this Vignette, which 

we ſee in Cypriani's print of the Nymph of Immortality? And the happily conceived 
figure of Memory in the Hiſtorical Rhapſody on * by Mr. Tyers, might ſuggeſt 
fome ſimilar idea. | 


2. Or, in lieu of the above, might be deſigned Trophies of Love—and for which, 

fee chat richly engraved one, at p. 10. of Jdylles de Saint-Cyr, ou I'hommage du caur ; 
which are poems attributed to Monſ. Dorat—they were printed at Amſterdam and 
Paris, in 1771. The genius of Peters, might now ſupply the loſt pencil of 
Eypriani. 5 oY 
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Fancy! warm enthuſiaſtic maid, 
O hear our prayer, O hither come 
From thy lamented Shakeſpeare's tomb, 
On which thou lov'}i to fit at eve, 
Mufing ver thy darling grave. 
Jos. WARTrox. 


- Here Fancy ſat, (her dewy fingers cold, 
- Decking with flow'rets freſh the unſullied ſod, 
And bath'd with tears the ſad ſepulchral mould, 
Her fav'rite's off ipring's long and laſt abode. 


Cooretr's PoEM oF THE Tous or SHAKESPEARE, 


4. Or 


(5) ) 

4. Or an artiſt might ftrike out ſorne idea from the following invocation to the 
genius of Shakeſpeare. It might be a female figure of celeftial appearance pointing 
to his tomb: as if repeating the words of, there ſleeps the Bard /—Indeed theſe lines 
(to the laſt degree affecting) would give riſe to various graceful ideas or creations of 
the fancy—and may no artiſt diſgrace ſuch lines by cold conception ; or attempt to 
deſign from them, if his breaſt has not been often warmed with the holy flame of 
Painting :— 


But ah ! on Sorrow's cypreſs bough, 

Can Beauty breathe her genial bloom ? 
On Death's cold cheek will Paſſion glow # 
Or Muſic warble from the tomb ? 
There fleeps the Bard, whoſe tuneful tongue 
Pour d the full ftream of mazy ſong. 
Young Spring with lip of ruby, here 
Showers from her lap the bluſhing year; 
While along the turf reclin'd, | 
The looſe wing ſwimming on the wind, 
The Loves with forward geſture bold, 
Sprinkle the ſod with ſpangling geld; 
And oft the blue-ey'd Graces trim 
Dance lightly round on downy limb; 
* Off too, when Eve demure and flill 

 Chequers the green dale's purling rill, 


Sweet Fancy pours the plaintive train; 

Or wrapt in ſoothing dream, 

By Avon's ruffled fiream, 

Hears the low-murmuring gale that dies along the plain.“ 
Oc1Lvig. 


M | How 


* Shakeſpeare's ſpirit would have breathed the ſame humble wiſh as is expreſſed in the Minfrel of 
Beattie : | 


Let wanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and ſcutcheons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of ſome gothic dome, | 
Where night and deſolation ever frowne 
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- How: calculated--is foine of che above imagery, to entrance the minds of Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, or Mr. Gainſborough ! 


| Mine be the breezy hill that ſkirts the down ; 

Where a green graſß ##rf is all I crave, * 
With here and there a violet beflrown, 

Faſt by a brook, or fountain's murmuring wave; 

And many an evening ſun ſhine ſweetly on my grave. - 
And thither let the village ſwain repair; 

And, light of heart, the village maiden gay, 

To deck with flowers ber balf-diſhevel'd hair, 

And celebrate the merry morn of May. 

There let the ſhepherd's pipe the live-long day 

Fill all the grove with love's bewitching woe; _ 

Aud when mild evening comes with mantle grey, 

Let not the blooming band make haſte to go; 

No ghoſt nor ſell my long and laft abode ſpall know. 


Heads 
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Head-Piece. 


Many have told Julie's tale: but none have told it like Shakeſpeare. 
Crowded theatres fit enraptured at the tenderneſs of that Poet, who (as 
was ſaid of Beaumont) 


— made the theatre ſo ſovereign 
With his rare ſcenes— 


and they give unbounded applauſe at the wildneſs of his more terrifying: 
conceptions, We may learn (ſays Mr. Warton) from the ſatires of 
Marſton, how popular a tale Juliet's was in thoſe IF is ſpeaking 
to a wit of the town: 


Luſcus, what's play'd to-day faith, now I know 
IL ſet thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
Nowght but pure Juliet and Romeo. 


There are ſcenes of terror and diſtreſs in this play, which certainly 
require the exertions of a ſuperior pencil—and an artiſt would have 
to record the merit of tragedians, whoſe maſterly diſplay of the paſ- 


yP « 
2 Monſ. Mercier, a very few years ago, fabricated a tragedy upon this ſtory. He tranſlated many 
paſſages from our Engliſh poet; and has introduced many hiſtorical facts: It is now frequently per- 
formed at Paris, with great ſucceſs, under the title of, The Fall of Verona, or Romeo and Juliet.“ 


M 2 ſions, 


| 841 
ſions, may not have been yet quite effaced from recollection: but may 
even now glimmer through the memory of ſurviving friends. He would 
have to paint the matchleſs ſpirit of Mr. Garrick, the graceful ſoftneſs 
of Barry, and the tenderneſs of the firſt of plaintive actreſſes, Mrs. Cib- 


ber. 


For this department of the Head-piece, might be drawn the very 
characters of Nurſe and Peter (favourite perſonages with Shakeſpeare) 
and the pencils of Bunbury, Zoffanii, Loutherbourg and Rowlandſon, 
ſeem ſo perfectly capable of delineating their very characters, that one 
could with to fee the Head · piece taken from their ideas of them; for they 
would then be exhibited with the true colouring of comic nature. 


They might be ſketched from one of the following paſſages '— 
pA 74. Mer. 3 ancient lady; farewell, lady, lady, 25 


If May ſhould be n from this paſſage, Mercutio muſt be introdu- 
ced. And if they ſhould be drawn from the next page (page 75), it 
will be neceſſary to introduce Romeo—unleſs- indeed they ſhould be taken 


from F_ lines : . 


And thou —— too, and ſuffer every knave to uſe 
me at his pleaſure. | 


And the anſwer which Peter makes to this laſt paſſage, will alſo fur. 
nich a good ſituation to draw from. 


There are likewiſe other good points—ſuch as 


Page 79. Nurſe. — Peter ! 
Pet. Anon? 


( & Y 


Nurſe. Peter, take my fan, and go before. 


Page 141. Pet. Pretty too /—what ſay you, James Soundpoſt ? 
Muſ. *Faith, I know not what to ay. 


Page 142. Mer What a peftilent knave is this ſame? 
Or, Gregory and Sampſon, might be ſketched from 
Page 9. Samp. Draw, if you be men.—Gregory, . 


How cold appear theſe paſſages, when quoted in this ſeparated man- 


ner. 


No one perhaps will ever repreſent the prattling goffipries of the Nar/e, ſo well as Mrs. Pitt," 
and Peter's pleaſant archneſs receives every juſtice from Stevens, Indeed to paint theſe ſcenes with 
the comic ſpirit they require, we ſhould ſee them performed by thoſe comedians. In Griffith's col- 
lection of prologues, is a print of Weſton in Scrub; and this figure will give one ſome ſmall idea of 
Peter. I know no good figure of the Nurſe in any print. The dreſs in which Mrs. Pitt appears, is as 
charaQteriſtically proper, as her whole performante. She exhibirs therefore a perfect picture of what 
the Nurſe ſhould be. In characters of this kind, Mrs. Pitt has not her equal on any ſtage. 


We learn from the quarto editions of ſome of our author's plays (ſays Mr. Malone, vol. i. page 55.) 
that the celebrated actor, Mill. Kempe, was the original performer of Peter, 


Scene . Prints.. 


Of the character of Mercurio, Mr, Upton thus ſpeaks :—* One would 
think it impoſſible that "Falſtaff ſhould talk otherwiſe, than Shake- 
% ſpeare has made him talk: and what not a little ſhews the genius of 

eg poet, he has kept up the ſpirit, of his humour through three 
« plays, one of which he wrote at the requeſt of Queen Elizabeth. 
„For which reaſon, if tis true what Dryden tells us, ſpeaking of 
% Mercutio's character in Romeo and Juliet, that Shakeſpeare ſaid _— 
«<- be 4vas forced to kill him in the third act, to prevent being killed by him: it 
66” muſt be his diffidence, and modeſty that made him fay this ; for ie it 
4 never could be through Wen of invention, that Mercutio's 
„ fſprightly wit was ended in the third act; but becauſe there was no 


«need of him, or his wit any longer.” 


And Dr. Johnſon, ſpeaking of the above traditionary words of Dry- 
den, (after ſaying that this is one of the few attempts of Shakeſpeare 
to exhibit the converſation of gentlemen, to repreſent the airy ſprightli- 


neſs of juvenile elegance”) obſerves : 


% Mercutio's wit, gaiety, and courage, will always procure him 
« friends that wiſh him a longer life; but his death is not precipitated : 
ehe has lived out the time allotted him in the conſtruction of the play; 
& nor do I doubt the ability of Shakeſpeare to have continued his exiſt- 
& ence, though ſome of his ſallies are perhaps out of the reach of Dry- 

den; whoſe genius was not very fertile of merriment, nor ductile to 


4 humour, but acute, argumentative, comprehenſive, and ſublime.” 
I | Of 


Of all the comedians who have entertained us with Mercutio, none per- 
haps have equalled the late lively and graceful Harry Woodward.* And 
I fear there will now be no obtaining a reſemblance of the peculiar ex- 
preſſion which he gave to his recital of the feats of Mab—nor of the 
charm which he threw over that ſcene, when the gallant ſpirit of Mer- 

cutio 18 about to aſpire the clouds. ? 


Living comedians have exhibited much merit in this part, and par- 
ticularly Mr. Lewis, whoſe performance is always impatiently waited 
for — 


- 


We ſhould indeed except Mr, Garrick, who, I find, has once or twice performed this character; 
as well as that of the county Paris in this play. The elegant lines addrefſed to Mr. Garrick. Os the 
report of his leaving the flage, glance at his having performed Mercutio : 


One meaning glance of eyes, like thine, can ſhew, 
What lab'ring critics boaſt in vain to know. 
Once more let Cawdor graſp his midnight ſteel, 
And Fohn his wiſh, half utter, half conceal ; 

In death's ſad hour bid gay Mercutio ſmile. 


+ There is a large print of Woodward ſpeaking the lines on Ma, publiſhed in 1753, but it does not 
merit any notice. It exhibits none of the livelineſs of this bold and generous character. And little 
can be ſaid in favour of the print in Bell's firſt edition of this play. 


On Woodiward's death the following lines were written: | 


Virtue and Mirth on narth con never fi 

There goes the boat !—with Woodward croſs the Styx. 

If he's as great a Marplot now he's dead, 

He'll puzzle cach Infernal Judge's head. if SEV : 
And ſhould his Bohadil ſucceed again, Nn 
He'll chace the Shades around th' Elyfian plain: 

Againſt death's poiſon'd dart there's nought ſecure, 

Tho? not Well deep nor wide as A Church-deor, 

Mercutio's hit—and ſpread upon the floor, 

Take a freſh handkerchief—TÞalia cry |! 

Thou'ſt loſt—the merrieſt fellow that could die.. 
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for —his ſpeaking the Hues on Queen Mab, and his ſpirit throughout 
every ſcene is very intereſting— every one feems ſorry that his wound 
h e vt. ſo deep), ſhould ſo n 1 us of his ſprightly pleafantry. 


Ackaps the character of — might be drawn to moſt advantage, 
either as giving his whimſical, yet maſterly, deſcription of the queen of 
dreams (and where his figure would require to be moſt lively, ſpirited, 
and ee 8 7 one FO _ underwritten e in Italics: 


. Rem. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 


Mer. No, tis not ſo deep as a well, nor ſo wide as a church-door; but 
tis enough, "twill ſerye : aſk for me to-morrow, and you ſhall find 
me a grave man. I am pepper'd, I warrant, for this world ;— 
A plague o both your houſes — What! a dog, a rat, a mouſe, 
a cat, to ſcratch a man to death! a braggart, a rogue, a villain, 

that fights by the book of arithmetick !—Why the devil came — 
between us? I was hurt * your arm. 


Rom. 1 thought all for the beſt. 


Mer. Help me into ſome houſe, Benvolio, 
Or I ſhall faint, A plague o both your houſes !_ 
They have made worm's meat of me: 
I have it, and ſoundly too: 


If he were drawn from the words of: but V is enough—he might caſt 
a tender look at Romeo: and yet accompanied with ſomewhat of his 
uſual ſprightly merriment. The attitude. of Benvolio, might be drawn 
very intereſting—but to the figure of Mercutio, ſhould be given the gen- 
teeleſt grace, and the marks of a former airy ſprightlineſs of juvenile ele- 
gance. | 


Somewhat 
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Somewhat of the ſame very intereſting attitudes will be required, if 
they ſhould be drawn from Rome's affectionately ſaying : 


1 thought all for the bg.“ 


Page 48. 


Rom. If I prophane with my unworthy hand 
T his holy hr ine, the gentle fine ts this— 
Thy lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, ready fland 
To ſmecth that rough touch with a gentle kiſs. 


Jul. Good pilgrim you do wrong your hand too much, 
IT hich mannerly devotion ſhews in this; 
For ſaints have hands that pilgrims hands do touch, 
And palm te palm is holy palmer's kiſs. — 


I have ſelected the above lines for the purpoſe of exhibiting that ſplen- 
did ſcenery, and pomp of revelry which ſhould accompany the old accuf- 
tomed feaſt of Capulet, where are aflembled all the youth of quality, and 
all theadmired beauties of fair Verona. And as Juliet will be more diſtinctly 
drawn from the above ſelected lines, I have preferred them to the follow- 
ing one in italics, (in this fame ſcene), which would otherwiſe have 
given an opportunity for the attitude of the young and handſome Romeo 
to have been finely drawn: 


Rom, What lady's that which doth enrich the hand + 
Of yonder knight ? 


Serv, I know not fir, 


 * Mercutio might be well. drawn from p. 74, if we choſe to introduce the other characters; viz. 
Romeo, Benvolio, the Nurſe, and Peter. | 


+ Doth enrich the hand (ſays the Dramatic Cenſor,) is a beautiful idea, and a moſt delicate compli- 


ment to Fulict's beauty. 
7 1 N Rom. 
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Rom. O, He doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 
Her beauty bangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop's ear: 
Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear. 


If Romeo and Juliet ſhould be drawn from the above firſt ſelected lines, 
his addreſs will be accompanied with all the tenderneſs and delicacy of 
love; and for the look which Juliet gives him when he begins to addreſs 
to her theſe lines, by all means ſee an engraving by Benedictus Farjat, 
in 1683, from after Lud Geminiani, with theſe words at the bottom, 
Celeberrimam Divi Petri Cœleſtini Papæ V. &c. If an artiſt will in- 
ſpect this ſame ſcene drawn by Anthony Walker, in the ſet of prints he 
publiſhed from this play, he will think ſome parts of the dreſs or maſt- 
ing weeds of Romeo, worth attending to—and though the pilgrim's ſtaff 
might admit of improvement (it not being near fo light and pictureſque 
as that which Holman carries when performing this character) as well 
as the countenances of Romeo and Juliet (which are moſt vilely drawn) 
yet there are ſome few things in this print of Walker's, which will in 
ſome degree affiſt an artiſt in picturing the revels of this ſcene : particu- 
larly the torches—the trumpet—the antique chair (though Juliet J 
think ſhould not be ſeated)—and ſome of the maſkers. Much fancy 
will be required in deſigning the maſked dancers; for in Italy, theſe 
entertainments were magnificent and ſumptuous, and were accompanied 
by their own voluptuous and tender muſic. Equal fancy will be requir- 
ed in the embelliſhment of Capulet's hall—for which purpoſe, ſee An 
« exact draught of the famous Silver Ciſtern now in the poſſeſſion of 
«© the Empreſs of Ruſſia, &c.” Henricus Jernegan invenit, Gravelot 
delineavit, G. Scotin ſculpfit, and publiſhed in 1735. Were this truly 
fine vaſe reduced in ſize, and placed on a ſtand or table, it would much 
add to the ſcenery of the. hall ; for it is deſigned with all the richneſs of 
a bacchanalian fancy. To the youthful figure of Romeo, ſhould be given 
a perſon as handſome as his attitude ought to be graceful, No to theſe 
ſhould be added a rich and pictureſque dreſs, 


I | k Page 
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Page 54. 


Capulet's garden (where is held the firſt courtſhip of the lovers) will 
admit of much rural embelliſhment, and will be aided by a moonlight 
ſcenery.* In the print taken from this page in Walker's ſet, is an urn, 
worth looking at—and the dreſs of Romeo may be looked at—the balcony 
too, in this ſame print might be improved—and the ſtatue which is ſeen 
through the trees, will give one an idea of introducing other ornaments 
of that kind. For which purpoſe, one or two might be ſelected, from 
plates 27, 36, 37, 38, 60, 75, 76, 80, 113, 116, 123, or 125, of 
Roſſi's Raccolta di ſtatue antiche e moderne. There is a very neat ſet of 
engravings by Falda, and Felice, called I Giardini di Roma—and it may 
not be uſeleſs to refer to them. By all means ſee, the rural ſcenery, 
and the well conceived ſtatue, in a fine French print, a copy of which may 
be ſeen in the Weſtminſter Magazine for October, 1778. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that theſe ſtatues will at beſt be dimly ſeen, and that 
through the pale glimmering of the moon. See alſo the pictureſque 
ſcenery in Pine's print of Miranda, engraved by Caroline Watſon. 


In this very celebrated ſcene, where the courtſhip of the lovers is ſo 
highly and naturally painted, and which exhibits ſo fine a picture of 


At the late repreſentation of this tragedy at Covent Garden, the principal characters were new 
dreſſed in the habits of the times, and the decorations were ſplendid, and ſirictly according to the 
coſtume. The reflection of the moon upon the water in the garden ſcene, was a moſt beautiful repre- 


ſentation of nature.” 


I know of no print taken from this play, that exhibits an unexceptionable dreſs for Romeo; but one 
might partly be ſelected from M. de Loutherbourg's vignette to Bell, and from the ſecond plate. in 


Walker's ſet, | 
N 2 tender 
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tender and mutual affection, there are very many. fituations where they 
might be drawn to great advantage—indeed the delicate fancy of 
| Shakeſpeare has introduced ſo many of theſe ſituations, that it is almoſt 
abſurd to ſelect any—and yet perhaps, the following paſſages which I 
have marked with italics, may not be deemed the moſt improper points 
to paint from: 


Rom. See, how /he leans her cheek upon her hand] 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek! 


Jul. ne! 


Rom. She ſpeaks :;— 
O, ſpeak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger of heaven 
Upon the white upturned wond'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air, 


Ful. O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but ſworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 


Jul. By whoſe direction found'ſt thou out this place ? 


* For this part, where Juliet is about to apoſtrophize the name of Romeo, by all means ſee the 
attitude of the head, and the countenance of Ax IA, in a metzotinto of Pætus and Arria, engraved by 
Dunkarton, from after Mr. Weſt. See alſo ſome traits in the print of Faith, engraved by Walker, 
from after Gardner. And the figure of Ferdinand in Pine's print of Miranda, may be looked at, par- 
- ticularly the right hand, and the white feather. Barry ſpoke the three foregoing lines, as indeed did 
Mr. Garrick, with an inconceivable ſweet voice and addreſy—and _ ſpoke the line of O, 1 


_ again, bright angel —with e. 
FR Rom. 
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Rom. By love, who firſt did prompt me to inquire ; 


He lent me counſel, and I lent him eyes. 
Jam no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 


As that vaſt ſhore waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, 
1 would adventure for ſuch merchandize. 


Jul. Thou know'ſt the maſk of night is on my face; 


Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek, 

For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have ſpoke. 


O, gentle Romeo, 

If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Or, if thou think'ſt I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo; but elſe, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 

And therefore thou may'ſt think my haviour light: 
But truſt me, gentleman, I'll prove more true, 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange. 
I ſhould have been more ſtrange, I muſt confeſs, 
But that thou over-heardſt, ere I was aware, 

My true love's paſſion : therefore pardon me; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath fo diſcovered. 


Rom. Lady, by yonder Bleſſed moon I vow, 


That tips with filver all theſe fruit-tree tops, — 


Jul. O, ſwear not by the moon, the incon/lant moon 


T hat monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 


Rem. What ſhall I ſwear by ? 


Jul. Do not ſwear at all; 


Or, if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, | 
And F ll believe thee. 


Rom, If my heart's dear love 


- 
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Jul. Well, do not ſwear ; although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to night: 
It is too raſh, too unadviſed, too ſudden : 
Tos like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay It ligbiens. Sweet, good night! 
This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night | as ſweet repoſe and reſi 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt. 


Rom. O, wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? 
Jul. What ſatisfation can'ſt thou have to night? 
Rom, The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine. 


Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didſt requeſt it; 
And yet I would it were to give again. 


Rom. Would'ſt thou withdraw-it? for what purpoſe, love ? 


Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 

And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have: 

My bounty is as boundleſs as the ſea, 

My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite. 

I hear ſome noiſe within ; Dear love, adieu c 
es | [Nurſe calls within. 
Anon, good nurſe!—Sweet: Montague be truc, 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [ Exit, 


Rem, O bleſſed night! I am aſeatd, 


8 Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-ſweet to be ſubſtantial. 


Re-enter JUL1ET , above. 


Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, indeed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, | 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 
By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 


E 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 


And all my fortunes at thy foot PII lay, 
g And A thee my lord throughout the world. 


[/Vithin: Madam. 
I come, anon: But if thou mean'ſt not well, 
I do beſeech thee, - ¶ Mithin: Madam, ] By and by, I come ;— 
To ceaſe thy ſuit, and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I ſend. 


Rom, So thrive my ſoul,— 
Jul. A thouſand times good night! ; [ Exit. 


Rom. A thouſand times the worſe, to want thy light — 
Love goes toward love, as ſchool-boys from their books; 
But love from love, towards ſchool with heavy looks, 


Re-enter JuLitET again, above. 


Jul. Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt - O, for a faulconer's voice, 
To lure this taſſel gentle back again / 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud ; 
Elſe would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than mine 


With repetition.of my Romeo's name. 


Rom, It is my ſoul, that calls upon my name : 
How ſilver- ſweet ſound lovers' tongues by night, 
Like ſofteſt muſic to attending ears ! 


Jul. Romeo ! 
Rom, My ſweet ? 
* The attitude of Fulict, when ſpeaking theſe lines, ſhould ſomewhat reſemble that of the principal. - 


ſigure on the left hand, of Corregio's firſt ſtudy in the collection of drawings by Rogers. 


The writer, is in poſſeſſion of a drawing by Carlo Maratti, which gives one à perfect idea of the 
attitude, and of the grace and ſweetneſs which ſhould accompany Juliet, when ſpeaking from the 


balcony, this firm, yer mild -invocation, 
Jul 


— 
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Jul. At what o' clock to-morrow 
Shall I ſend to thee ? 


Rom. By the hour of nine. 


Jul. I will not fail ; "tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 


Rom. Let me ſland here 'till thou remember it, 


Jul. 1 ſhall forget, to have thee ſtill ſtand there, 
Remem' bring how I love thy company. 


Rom. And [I'll ftill ſtay, to have thee ſtill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 


Jul. Tis almoſt morning, I would have thee gone: 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird ; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a filk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 


* TY „* „ — * 
- 


Rom. I would, I were thy bird. 


| ; Jul. Sweet, ſo would I; 

| 13 Yet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. | 

1 Geod night, good night ! parting is ſuch ſweet ſorrow, 

| Dat /hall ſay—good night, "till it be morrow. [Exit 


| E Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breaſt— 
| 2 | | Would I were ſleep and peace, ſo ſweet to reſt ! 
E | Hence will I to my ghoſtly father's cell; 
Et : His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. [ Exit, 


| The whole of the above ſcene is ſo finely delineated by this ſupreme 
1 maſter of the tender paſſions, that it is with great reluctance I mark any of 
1 EEO | the foregoing paſſages with italics, for thoſe artiſts are beſt calculated to 
- judge from whence they might beſt paint the ſimplicity and love of Juliet, 


|. and the graceful warmth of Romeo, who have beheld and recollect the 
me. | | . contention |, 


(ww » 
contention of Garrick and Bellamy at Drury-Lane, with Barry and Cib- 
ber at Covent-Garden—or who have more lately beheld the reſpectable 
performance of Holman and Miſs Brunton. One of the niceſt diſcri- 
minations of theatrical merit was given by a Lady, in deſcribing the 
different ſtyles of playing, exhibited by Garrick and Barry, in the cha- 
racter of Romeo.—** In the garden or balcony ſcene, where Romeo ex- 
« claims, But ſoft, wwhat light through yonder window breaks, ſhe thought 
„ Garrick delivered the ſentiments iu tones ſo animated; aud. with fuch 
„ ;mpafſioned feeling, that were ſhe really Juliet, ſhe would have ex- 
e pected, from the ardor of her lover, that he would have leapt into 
the window to her. But when Barry played it, his intonation Was 
ſo ſweet, his feelings appeared ſo tender, and his manner was ſo ſoft, 
that in the ſame ſituation as Juliet, ſhe would ve leapt From the 


« windaw to him.“ + 
O ©. Page 


+ Of this contention for ſuperiority, (for no character on the ſtage was ever more warmly conteſted) 
the molt judicious account'I have ſeen, is the following; 


« A character upon the ſtage was never ſupported with more luxutiapt merit, than this by Meſſrs. 
Garrick and Barry, or Barry and Garrick : for when thoſe inimitable performers conteſted it fixteen or 
ſeventeen vears fince, it was extremely difficult to, ſay who ſhould ſtand firſt ; we ſhall offer a compari- 
ſon upon ſtrict impartiality, and leave deciſion to the unprejudiced reader. 


As to figure, though there is no neceſſity for a lover being tall, yet we apprehend Mr. Barry had 
a | peculiar; advantage 1 in this point; his amorous harmony of features, melting eyes, and unequalled 
plaintiveneſs of voice, ſeemed. to promiſe every thing we could wiſh ; and yet the ſuperior grace of 
Mr. Garrick's attitudes, the vivacity of his countenance, and the fire of his expreſſion, ſhewed there 
were many eſſential beauties in which his great competitor might be excelled : thoſe ſcenes, in which 
they moſt evidently roſe above each other, are as follow: Mr. Barry the garden ſcene of the ſecond 
att—Mr, Garrick the friar ſcene in the third Mr. Barry the garden ſcene in the fourth—Mr. Garrick 
in the firſt ſcene, deſcription of the apothecary, &c. fifth act Mr. Barry firſt part of the tomb ſcene, 
and Mr. Garriek from whence the pojſon- operates, to the end. Having ſern this play three: times at 
each houſe, during the contention, and having held the critical ſcale in as juſt an equilibrium as poſ- 
fible, by not only my own feelings, but thoſe of the audience in general, I perceived that Mr. Garrick 


commanded moſt apglauſe—Mr, Barry moſt tears. Deſirous of wacipg this diflerence to its ſource, I 
.2 found. 
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Page 65. | 


Many fituations offer for drawing to advantage the good old Friar. 
He firſt appears in page 63, before the gate of his monaſtery ; where he 
(intereſts us, in his moral reflections, on the contraſt quality of herbs ; 
comparing them (in a philofophical ſoliloquy) to the virtue and vice of 
human breaſts :—but 1 cannot refrain from wiſhing that his benign 
portrait may be taken from another part of this ſcene, where, with pa- 

ternal tenderneſs, yet with animated warmth, he thus addreſſes Romeo: 


Holy faint Francis! what a change is here / 
Is Roſaline, whom thou didſt love ſo dear 
So ſoon forſaken? young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Jeſu Maria ! what a deal of brine 
Hath wa d thy ſallow cheeks for Roſaline ! 


If 


found that as dry ſorrow drinks our blood, fo aſtoniſhment checks our tears; that by a kind of electrical 
merit Mr. Garrick ſtruck all hearts with a degree of inexpreſſible feeling, and bore conception ſo far 

Gs her uſual ſphere, that ſofter ſenſations lay hid in wonder.” 
| | Dzxan. CENSOR. vol. 1. 


* d gives this ſhort deciſion: 
Ar Covent Garden I ſaw Fulict and Remes ; and ot Drary Lane, Roms and Folic, 
The late Dr. Dod, has given us the following note on this garden ſcene.— 
| „ The elegance and natural fimplicity of this ſcene i enough to recommend ity and muſt render it 
| agreeable to every reader who hath any taſte for tenderneſs, delicacy, and ſincere affection ; but when 
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If the portrait of the Friar (for there is no abſolute need to introduce 

Romeo) were engraved in rich metzotinto, from the ideas of the Preſident 
of the Academy, how nobly would it ornament: the poet's ſcene for 
it would then poſſeſs the natural and unafſefted air of the portraits of Titian, 
where dignity ſeeming to be natural and inherent, dratus ſpantaneaus 'reverence.* 
Sterne's Lorenzo gives one the idea of Shakeſpeare's Father Lawrence 
one of thoſe heads which Guido has often painted—muild, pale, - penetr ating.— 
To this Monk ſhould be given an eye, looking forward into futurty.$; + 


O 2 The 


we have ſeen it ſo juſtly performed, and ſo beautifully graced by ſome of the beſt and moſt judicious 
actors that ever appeared on any ſtage, we ſhall want no comment to enter into its particular excel - 
lencies, no chart to guide us to thoſe beauties, which all muſt have ſenſibly felt, on hearing them ſo 


feelingly and pathetically expreſt, in their own boſoms.” 


The following anonymous eriticiſm, is by no means an injudicious one—for the author of it, after, 
mentioning with ſome degree of indignam N the Info attempts to perform the Du i Romeo 
and Juliet, thus obſerves ; $11 


« Thoſe who remember Mr. Barry and Mrs. Cibber in thoſe parts, and who could perceive and 
feel their diſtinguiſhed excellencies, will not wonder that ſuch perſons as are now admitted to attempt 
them, do not ſucceed. —Every coxcomb who thinks he has talents to pleaſe the ladies, and every 
maiden who 1s fickening with languiſhing defire, imagine themſelves qualified for the parts of Romes 
and Juliet. They are drawn by Shakeſpeare” s warmeſt and moſt delicate pencil; and the tender, ge- 
nerous enthuſiaſm which actuates them, is extremely different from the ſentimental affectations of 


the preſent times.” 


* See a Diſcourſe delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, in 1778. 
' This eee Mould be engrevad by Jouls who engraved Maſeipals. * rr 


$ © At Auſch, among other portraits in the library, is a fine head of the Cardinal de Polignac.. 
There is infinite genius marked in the countenance, A pale face; the contour, oval; an aquiline, 
noſe, and an eye looking forward into futurity. Over his ſcarlet robe hangs the croſs of the Holy, 
Ghoſt, on his breaſt. He was one of the many ſublime ſpirits who 1 _ age 
of Louis the fourteenth,” —Wraxall's Tour through France. * 1 | 


What is ſpoken by a Monk, in the Travels of Reaſon a INS 
guiltleſs mind of Father Lawrence — « It 


( wo ) 


The other ſcene where an artiſt might perhaps again chuſe to intro- 
duce the Friar, will be at page 123. For though he might well appear 
in page 82, when uttering his addreſs to heaven, as well as when he 
ſees Juliet advancing to his cell, in page 83; and might be well drawn 
too, from that ſcene where the baniſhment of Romeo is diſcuſſed (parti- 
cularly when he takes his farewell of him)—yet I reſerve him for that 
ſuperior and capital ſcene at page 123, where he offers the deſperate. re- 


> 


Page 90. 


When news is brought to Romeo of Mercutio's death, and of his gal- 
lant ſpirit having aſpired the clouds: the dear memory of his friend 
rotzes his courage and reſentment; and on his viewing the furious Ty- 
balt, he thus ſpiritedly denounces vengeance on him, for having ſlain 
Mercutis: 1 


Rom. live! in triumph ! and Mereutio ſlain! 
Away to heaven, reſpective lenity, 


«© If perchance, the thought of living at a diſtance from any town frightened me, I recollected that 
I had a body to pay all, in caſe I ſhould be murdered ; but that no one could lay hold of my ſoul ; 
and that gave me ſpirits, Sickneſs never durſt attack me, for I was ever laborious and frugal, I do 
nit think that the pleaſures of kings, who are faid to be the greateſt and happieſt of men, are ſo pure as 
mine. Mine I have gathered in my own foul : that is the field where I have ſown all my ſatisfactions. 


Every other joy is a borrowed pleaſure ; my happineſs is my own property.” 


Walker, in two of his prints from this play, has miferably failed in his conception of the Friar— 
| whoſe figure in Theobald, does not diſpleaſe, after viewing the very vile ones of Walker. No trage- 
d wilt ever render the part of the Fyiar more refpectable than does that worthy character Mr. Hull. 
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\ And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now 1—» | 4 
Now, Tybatt, take the villain back again 
That late thou ga me; for Mercutis's ſoul 
Ts but a little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him company ; 
Or thou, or J, or both, ſhall follow him. 


The attitudes of both Romeo and Tybalt (as well as that of the gene- 
rous and friendly Benvolio) will be highly pictureſque; and will each of 
them demand elegant and graceful figures, animated with the moſt bold 
and ſpirited expreſſion. Garrick's fire ſhone conſpicuous in this ſcene— 


and the audience ſaw with tranſport the effeminate and drooping ſpirit 
of Romeo, now blazing into life, to avenge the death of (what they all 
regretted) the brave and ſprightly Mercutio—Their foldier-hike and 


graceful figures will indeed form a moſt ſpirited groupe: and the ſcene 
may exhibit Italian architecture. 


Page 100. 


- We are unwillingly obliged to omit many ſituations, where Juliet 
might have been finely painted Such as at her joyful tranſport at the 
end of act 2, ſcene 5. 


Hie to high fortune /—honeft nurſe, farewell— 


and in this preſent animated and affecting ſcene, which leads the mind 
willingly captive, and where the blunderings of the old Nurſe, are de- 
figned by the poet, to agitate the tender and alarmed mind of Juliet, 
with conflicting paſſions, there are many paſſages which would demand 


her being drawn with every grace of expreſſive paſlion—particularly at 
| that 


( 102 ) 


affecting line, where ſhe believes her lover dead, and in the afflicted 
agony of her woe-beaten heart, thus cries out: 


O break, my heart |—poor bankrupt, break at once! 


yet, we are forced to relinquiſh theſe fine lines : in order to haſten to that 
paſſage with which ſhe cloſes the ſcene, and which ſo very tenderly 
ber her affection: 


O find him ! give this ring to my true knight, 
And bid him come to take his laſt farewell, 


Her pale cheek of ſorrow will yet be accompanied, with that extreme 
beauty, which Romeo ſo well deſcribes, when he firſt beheld her at the 


Ie at Capulet's. 


Page I12.* 


Juliet's chamber, looking to the garden. A ladder of ropes ſet. 


This ſcene is a continuation of that exchange of mutual endearment, 


which was ſo finely LS in page 54; but thus preſent ſhort ſcene is 
rendered 


* The ſcene almoſt immediatley preceedig this page, is chat where the Friar announces to Romeo his 
doom of baniſhment. 5 24.7 = ar wn fituations to paint N 
„ e e | ; 
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rendered ſomewhat more intereſting from the reflection of that ſepara» 
tion which muſt ſoon enſue. I will extract ſome few lines from this ſcene, 
for the purpoſe of ornamenting it with ſome defign—yet the tender and 
perſuaſive eloquence of Juliet would doubtleſs furniſh more than one de- 
ſign—and the has _ perhaps be given to this following line in 
italics ;— 


Rom, Farewell, farewell! one kiſs, and I'll deſcend. 
[ Romeo deſcends. 
Jul. Art thou gone ſo? Love! lord! ah, huſband | friend 


I muſt hear from thee every day Ythe hour, 
For 


Page 102. Fri. And turn'd that black word death, to baniſhment, 


Page 102. Rom. they may ſeize 
N On the white wonder of dear Julict's hand, 
And ſteal immortal bleflings from her lips. 


Page 103. Fri. I'll give thee armour to keep off that word; 
 Adverſity's ſweet milk, philoſophy 
To comfort thee, though thou art baniſhed. 


Page 100, Rom. Thou canꝰ'ſt not ſpeak of what thou doſt not feel : 
| Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doating like me, and like me, baniſhed !— 
Page 107. Fri. Give me thy hand; tis late: farewell; good night. 
Rom, But that a joy paſt joy calls out on me, . 
It were a grief, ſo brief to part with thee : 
Farewell. | | 


And yet, notwithſtanding the merit of theſe paſſages (paſſages where Garrick's native fire plowed 


through every line) they ſhould give way to thoſe other ſcenes which intereſt the paſſions perhaps more 


than this preſent one. Much may be ſaid, no doubt, in favour of the above paſſages ; but the cha- 
raters of this play, cannot be drawn for every ſcene, and the preſent ſcene muſt therefore reluctantly 
give place to others, Mr, Holman has ever received much applauſe, for preſerving (what is not often 
ſeen on the ſtage) ** @ temperance,” in this ſcene with the Friar. 
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For in a minute there are many days: 
O! by this count I ſhall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romea. 


Nom. Farewell! I wn 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 


Jul. O, think'ft thou, we ſhall ever meet again + 
Rom. I doubt it not; and all theſe woes ſhall ſerve 


For ſweet diſcourſes in our time to come. 


Jul. O God! L have an ill-divining ſoul; 
Metbinks, I ſee thee, now thou art fo low, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb 


Had Shakeſpeare ſeen his Juliet, as perſonated by Mrs. Cibber, and 
heard her ſpeak the above line in italics: he would then have viewed (as 
it were) his own genius animating two beings at the ſame inſtant of 
time—for the affection, the fear, and the tender reluctance at parting, 
expreſſed in Cibber's lock, and the plaintive voice with which ſhe ad- 
dreſſed the above line to her lover, can no more be conceived by thoſe 
who heard her not, than deſcribed. If a picture ſhould be taken from 
this line, the innocent afpect and beauty of Juliet will ſuffer no dimi- 
nution, from the tears which that moving thought, that trembling ap- 
prehenſion, draws from her eyes. Her figure ſhould concenter, all that 
can be expreſſed of female forrow, and of 6 


And yet, if the above ſelected line ſhould bothofon : one knows not 
how to reject her artleſs attempt to detain Romeo : 


Jul. Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark 


That piercd the fearful hollow of thine car ; 
Nightly 


+ How natural was this thought; eben ber bucbend us going eobenithment. 
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Nightly the ſings on yon pomegranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it toas the nightingale. * 


The ladder of ropes will be ſeen affixed to the window; which, as 
Romeo in a former ſcene, joyfully ſays: 


e the high top-gallant of my joy © 
Muſt be my convoy, in the ſecret night. * 


Page 120 


Juliet has now taken a mournful leave of her beloved Romeo, (and in- 
deed the laſt ſcene proved to be their laſt interview) and the alarms of 
her mind become ſo intereſting as the plot thickens, that one is loath to 
refuſe the tribute of an engraving to any of thoſe pages, which ſo maſ- 
terly deſcribe the paſſions of her zempeft-tofſed body. This wiſh, however, 
cannot be executed, from the extreme and almoſt unlimited number of 
engravings which it would occaſion. We muſt therefore in preſent, or 
in future projected editions, lament, that the applauſe due to various 
ſcenes of this our rare tragedian, will remain unaſſiſted by the grateful 
praiſe of painting—for his having ſuffered no emotion of the ſoul to 
eſcape him, would render this plan too extended to be accompliſhed. 


How finely might Juliet be painted in the preſent ſcene, at the mo- 
ment of the tyrannous Capulet's departure, when (with a countenance 


* Thoſe who are inclined to think that ſome of Juliet flights in the beginning of ſcene ad. are too 
extravagant, would do well to peruſe the 5th letter in vol. 2d. of Letters on ſeveral Subjects by the 
| Rev. M. Sherlock —they will there find, how Faithful to Nature and to Truth, is the painter who has 
given us her portrait. The reader will be much pleaſed likewiſe, by peruſivg the 4th letter in this 
ſame volume e a 
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full of affliction, but full of ſweetneſs) ſhe thus movingly appeals to 
heaven : 


Jul. Is there no pity ſitting in the clouds, 
That ſees into the bottom of my grief ? 


And when ſhe immediately after, intercedes with lady Capulet, as her 
laſt refuge : 


O, ſweet my mother, caſt me not away / 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 

In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 


Or, when the ſoon after confirms us; in the love ſhe bears her huf- 
band : 


Jul. O God !—-O nurſe! how ſhall this be prevented? 
My huſband is on earth, my faith in heaven / * 


And again: 


Jul. What ſay'ſt thou ! haſt thou not a word of joy ? 
Some comfort, nurſe.— 


Yet, we muſt ſuffer the above paſſages to paſs unnoticed, in order to 
paint her from the concluſion of this ſcene, where, after her ſufferings 
have been inſulted, ſhe is deſerted not only by Capulet and his lady, but 
even fails in her laſt attempt to gain ſome poor comfort from the Nur/e— 
on whoſe exit (being left alone,) ſhe thus divulges the reſolution of a 
determined ſoul :— 


Ful. Go, counſellor ; 
; Thou and my boſom henceforth ſhall be twain,— 


(9) 


te the friar, to know his remedy ; d 
F all elſe fail, MYSELF HAVE POWER TO DIE.“ 


Thoſe cannot paint Juliet from theſe lines, who do not contemplate 
the whole of her character and fſituation.—And thoſe muſt not attempt 
to paint her, who cannot ſtamp her features with ſtrong expreſſion of 
character, and with the paſſions correſpondent to the tumult of her 
ſoal.— for to Juliet ſhould now be given, as much meekneſs, yet as 
much affliction, and determined reſolution, as the utmoſt power of the 
art can convey. But how faint appears the language and the paſſions of 
| Shakeſpeare's ſcenes, . when mutilated in the manner I am obliged to give 


them. 


* It was perhaps in one of theſe ſcenes, that Mrs, Yates firſt beheld Cibber. The following ac- 
count of this theatrical event, is taken from ſome pleaſing Memoirs of Mrs. Yates, in the Britiſh 


Magazine for April, 1783 :— 


« As her father was a man of plain and primitive manners, our celebrated actreſs had never ſeen a 
play, till, at the age of fixteen, a lady took her to Romeo and Juliet; when the impaſſioned perform- 
ance of Mrs, Cibber opened a ne day on her delighted imagination. Fired by that enthuſiaſtic impulſe 
which ſo often decides the fate of genius, abſorbed in admiration of thoſe aſtoniſhing powers of which 
report had given her only a faint idea, ſhe inſtantly recognized ſomething congenial in her own mind: 
the ſpark mounted into a blaze; ſhe melted into tears, 'not only of ſympathy, but of emulation ; and 
juſt to herſelf, as well as to the conſummate pattern of excellence before her, ſhe felt, amidſt the con- 
fuſion of ideas in which ſhe was enveloped, the celebrated ſentiment of Carregio, on firſt ſeeing the 


works of Raphael 
Ed is ſon anche pittore ! 


From that moment, her paſſion for the theatre became unconquerable ; and a friend, who had 
intereſt, having recommended her to Mr, Garrick, ſhe came out the following Lent in the character 
of Marcia, in Mr. Criſp's tragedy of Virginia, being introduced by a prologue, written and ſpoken by 
Mr. Garrick for that purpoſe ; when her-youth, her uncommon beauty, and thoſe rays of genius 
which broke through her untutored inexperience, like the ſtreams of light which precede the day, 


ſecured her the favour of the public,” 


P's x Page 
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Page 123. 


We are now coming to thoſe buſy ſcenes, which are equal to any 
praiſe, and where the poetry of Shakeſpeare is inſpiration indeed. *— 
And we find Juliet in the preſent ſcene arrived at the cell of her ghoſtly 
confeflor, to ſeek from him (as from her only and laſt reſource) ſome 
remedy—and to diſcloſe to him the reſolution of a determined ſpirit. 
She meets, on her coming to the cell, with Paris; and after ſome ſhort, 


unwiſh'd for diſcourſe with him, the ſcene proceeds : 


Ful. Are you at leiſure, holy father now; 
Or /hall I come to you at evening maſs ? 


Friar, 5 leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter now ;—t 


ly lord, we muſt intreat the time alone. 


Par. God /hield, I ſhould diſturb devotion ! 
Juliet, on Thurſday early will I rouſe you. 
Till then, adieu ! and keep this holy kiſs. — 
h [Exit Parts. | 
Jul. 


„ The poetry of Shakeſpeare (ſays Pope) was inſpiration indeed: he is not ſo much an imitator, 
as an inſtrument of nature; and tis not ſo juſt to ſay, that he ſpeaks from her, as that ſhe ſpeaks 
through him.” —On this phraſe, Martin Sherlock, gives this comment: Pope (ſays he) was the 
cleareſt writer in England, and theſe words are ſcarce intelligible. The reaſon is plain ; he ſpoke of 
what he felt, and he felt more than language could expreſs.” The late Daniel Webb, obſerves, that 
_ & Shakeſpeare was only a temporary inſtrument, to convey the dictates of a ſuperior agent.“ 


+ This mild anſwer of the Frair, to the no leſs meek and gentle requeſt of Juliet, offers a ſituation 
to paint them from (with the calm and religious ſcenery of the monaſtic cell) which one would not 


Wil- 
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Jul. O ut the door ! and when thou haſt done ſo, 
Come, weep with me; Paſt hope, paſt cure, paſi help 


Friar, Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 
Ii rains me paſt the compaſs of my wits : 
T hear thou muſt, and nothing may prorogue it, 
On Thurſday next be marriedto this county. 


Jul. Tell me not friar that thou hear of this, t 
Unleſs thou tell me how I may prevent it : 
1f, in thy wiſdom, thou can „ give no help, 
Do thou but call my reſolution wiſe, 
And with this knife Tl help it preſently. 
God join'd my heart and Romeo s, thou our hands ; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall flay tbem both; 
Therefore, out of thy long experienced time, 


willingly reſign, were it not to make place for embelliſhments, which will require a more powerful 
and perbaps more intereſting expreſſion. If an artiſt ſhould have it in contemplation to paint from this. 
paſſage, he would do well to attain a fight of the print by Lud. Geminiani, referred to for page 48, in 
this proſpectus; and it may be of fingular ſervice to him, to view the rare perfection in expreſſive mild - 

neſs, which the painter has there exhibited—for, (as the Diſcourſe delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy, in 1784, informs them)—%he habit of contemplating and brooding over the ideas of great 
geniuſes, till you find yourſelf wvarmed by the contact, is the true method of forming an artif lite mind ;. 
it is impoſſible, in the preſence of thoſe great men, to think, or invent in a mean manner; a flate of mind 
is acquired that is diſpoſed to receive thoſe ideas only which reliſh of grandeur and fimplicity. To paint 
the beauty and the grace of Julie's figure, and to expreſs the ſorrows of her boſom, will require a. 
pencil as much inſpired by the graces and tafte of Grecian artiſts, and as capable of pronouncing the g. 
fons, as is the pencil of Lady Diana Beauclerc, 


See the marks of a. determined firmneſs (not ill expreſſed) in, the print of Zara by Roberts, in. 
Bell's edition of that play, 2 
Give 
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Give me ſome preſent counſel; or, behold, & 
'Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 

M bich the commiſſion of thy years and art 
Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. 
Be not ſo long to ſpeak ; I long io die, 
If what thou ſpeak'ſt ſpeak not of remedy. 


Friar. Hold, daughter ; I do ſpy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as deſperate an execution 
As that is deſperate which we would prevent. 
| 75 


$ See the uplifting of the dagger —the fine attitude —and the ſoul ſpeaking countenance, of the 
female figure by Gravelot, engraved by Heath, from Act 3, Sc. 4, of Merope—and which will be 
eaſily found in one, if not in more, of the editions of Voltairc's works, The reader will cafily diſco- 
ver the edition—and he will be recompenſed with the ſight of a deſign of much merit. In this print 
he will ſee a figure, which will partly give an idea of an attitude for the Friar. There is ſomewhat 
pleaſing in the architecture of this print; and the two ſtatues (as tragic decorations) arc weil ima- 


gined. g 


If Juliet ſhould be drawn, when threatening to end her diſtreſſes with the bloody knife - then ſec 
the animated look which Carlo Maratti has given to St. Francis, in the firſt volume of the Collection ot 
Drawings by Rogers. A faultleſs figure of the Friar, might no doubt be ſelected from the works of 
thoſe great maſters who have excelled in their figures of Monks, and in their conceptions of meek de- 
votion, or penitential ſorrow—ſome of the old maſters have given to their Monks or Samts, a fervour, 
which muſt have been drawn from almoſt celeſtial ideas. In order to have ſhewn our reſpe& to the 
memory of the Nobleſt Tragedian, one could have wiſhed it had been poffible, that the ſplendid edition 
of Mr. Boydell could have conveyed to poſterity, the figure of Shakeſpeare's Mon drawn by the 
pencil of that painter, who, (from what Mr. Cumberland fays of him) feems fo well calculated to 
have drawn the meek and fervent ſpirit of Father Lawrence :—** Fuan B. Juanes, a native of Valencia; 
«© man, whoſe celebrity would rank with that of the firſt artiſts of the age of Leo. X. if his works laid 
e in the track of travellers, or by happy emancipation could be ſet at liberty, and made to circulate 
through the cabinets of Europe. Juanes, (like Morales) ſelected his ſubjects, without an inſtance to 
«© the contrary, from the moſt ſacred paſſages of revelation; but his life, (unlike that of Morales) was 
« in uniſon with the purity and auſterity of his taſte ; prepared by confeſſion and faſting, he firſt ap- 
« proached the altar before he viſited the eaſel ; painting with him was an act of piety and devotion, The 
characters, which filled his canvaſs, were of the holieſt ſort, and, as he gave them life, he gave them 
« adoration ; as the exerciſe of his art was in him an office of devotion, ſo his moderation kept him from 
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F, rather than to marry county Paris, 

Thou haſt the ftrength of will to ſlay thyſelf$ 
Then it is likely, thou wilt undertake 

A thing like death to chide away this ſhame, 
That cop'ſt with death himſelf to ſcape from it; 
And, if thou dar ,, I'll give thee remedy. 


Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 
Or walk in thieviſh ways; or bid me lurk 
Where ſerpents are; chain me with roaring bears; 
Or hide me nightly in a charnel houſe, 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſculls ; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud, 
Things that to hear them told, have made me tremble ; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unſtained wife to my ſweet laue. 


Friar 


© engaging in any private commiſſions with a view to gain; and I am inclined to doubt if any picture of 
% Juanes is at this hour in lay poſſeſſion, —Certain it is, the pictures of Juanes are finiſhed with 
« aſtoniſhing truth, colouring, and beauty; though they are laboured to a minuteneſs, that lets not even 
© a hair eſcape: ſtill their force is unimpaired, and the ſublimity of deſign ſuffers no prejudice by the 
« delicacy of its execution; as every work is the work of the heart, nothing is neglected or left ; every 
figure is laboured into life, and the labour is the labour of love, not the taſk of the hireling. It is 
greatly to be lamented, that theſe-precious remains are ſhut in the convents of Valencia without any 
hope of delivery and that free diſplay, of which the mortmain of ſuperſtition ſeems for ever to deprive 
© them. By his piety, he merited a place in the calendar of Saints,--by his genius, 
* a name amongſt the firſt claſs of his art,” 


ANECDOTES or PAINTERS IN SPAIN, VOL. 1. 


Carlo Maratti too, who, through the courſe of his long life, continually gave the world ſome of the 
fineſt pictures of devotion, paſſed the laft years of his life in prayer, His early predilection for painting 
Saints, may be ſeen in his moſt pleaſing life, extracted and tranſlated from Bellori, by Rogers. 


Giovanni Angelico, the ſubjects of whoſe pieces are always divine, could not refrain weeping when» 
ever he painted a Crucifix, | ö 
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Friar, Hold then ; go home, be merry, give conſent 


To marry Paris: Wedneſday is to-morrow ; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 

Let not thy nurſe lie with thee in thy chamber : 
Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 

And this diſtilled liquor drink theu ef. 
When, preſently, thro' all thy veins ſhall run 

A told and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 
Each vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep 

His natural progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat: 

No warmth, no breath, hall teſtify thou liv /t; 
The roſes in thy lips and cheeks ſhall fade T 
To paly ajhes ; thy eyes windows fall, 

Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 
Each part, deprived of ſupple government, 


Shall fi and flark, and cold appear like death : 


And in this borrow'd likeneſs of ſhrunk death 
Thou ſhalt remain full two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleaſant ſleep. 

Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouſe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
Then (as the manner of our country is) 

In thy beſt robes uncover d on the bier, 

Thou /halt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulet's lie, 

In the mean time, againſt thou ſhalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift ; 

And hither ſhall he come; and he and I 

Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua, 

And this ſhall free the from this preſent ame; 
F no unconſiant toy, nor womani/h fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it. 


Jul. 


Fromm theſe two lines, will be a picture painted by Northcote, for the edition of Mr. Boydell. 


(93: 
Jul. Grve me, O give me! tell me not of fear. 


Friar, Hold; get you gone, be flrong and proſperous 
In this ſav T'll end a friar with ſpeed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 


Jul. Love, give me flrength ! and firength ſhall help afford. 
Farewell, dear father ! 


In ſcenes like the above, there can be no marking in italics, in order 
to diſtinguiſh the beſt points to draw from. It would be too imperti- 
nent and officious to dictate to an artiſt, which paſſage of the foregoing 
{ſcene would furniſh the moſt expreſſive piture—for, to uſe Mr. Pope's 
words, (on another occaſion)— 


He beft can paint them, who can feel them moſt. 


Some painters would prefer the cool and undaunted ſpirit, with 
which ſhe wiſhes the Friar to call her reſolution wiſe—the lovely ardour 
with which ſhe aſſures him, her true heart ſhall ne'er be tainted with re- 
volt—the enthuſiaſm with which ſhe brandiſhes the bloody knife—the 
kind and ſpirited interpoſition of the Friars when Juliet tells him, that 
ſhe longs to die, if what he ſpeaks, /þeak not of remedy: with a voice 
dropping from the accents of deſpair, to a more ſoft and mournful ca- 
dence, and a ſuitable expreſſion of countenance. —While other painters 
might find their minds led them, more congenially to expreſs the wild 
tranſport (ſoftened yet with * glow of ſentiment) with which 


ſhe exclaims: 


O bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower / 


Q | 73 or, 


( 114) 
or, the tender expreſſing of her love, in the laſt line of this ſame paſ- 


ſage—the delivering the phial to her her fixed, attentive, firm and ſteady 
look, when ſhe is told as 4 


No warmth, no breath, ſhall teſtify thou liv'ft ; 
The roſes in thy lips and cheeks ſhall fade 


To paly aſhes, — 


her eager claſping of the phial when ſhe tells him not to ſpeak of fear— 
or, from her taking her laſt farewell of the kind and holy Friar. 


In order that we may be more intereſted in the misfortunes of Juliet, 
we ſhould contemplate the whole of her character by peruſing ſome of 
the preceding ſcenes : where we ſhall find that the brutal inſults of Ca- 
pulet and his lady (with her unconquerable attachment to her huſband) 
have driven her to eſpouſe, without ſhrinking, the dangerous and ro- 
mantick device of the Friar. And, as her ſpirit has been painfully 
grieved, we ſhall find the ſoft tenderneſs which accompanied her in the 
former ſcenes of this play, will now (at times) give way to the more 
turbulent alarms of grief, and of deſpair—and ſhe will in ſome of the 
future ſcenes, be more the Queen of Terrors, than the Queen of Tears.“ 


The ſcene at page 137, where Fulict is ſuppoſed to be dead, would have furniſhed a very fine 
picture of the Friar, when conſoling her parents with arguments which are as irebfable, as they are 
ſublimely beautiful: 


And weep ye now, * ſhe is aduanc a 
Above the clouds, as * as heaven ite. 


were it not for the unavoidable introduction of Capulet and his wife, who muſt have appeared in ſuch - 
picture.— And as their conduct in Act. 3, Sc. g—in page 114, 116, 117, and 118, (as well as lady 
Capulet's unfeeling ſentiment in page 113) cannot render them either reſpectable or intereſting, where 
they do appear—this opportunity of ſo well pourtraying the Friar is purpoſely omitted, And yet one 
knows not how to relinquiſh painting the figure of the cold Juliet, when 


Death lies on her, like an untimely froft 
Upon the feveeteft flower of all the field, 


Page | 


(us) 


Page 128. 


The preſent ſcene is that of Juliet's chamber. And after ſhe has diſ- 
miſſed the Nurſe, and bid good night to lady Capulet, (who had ſorted 
out thoſe ornaments beſt ſuited to the morrow's nuptials) ſhe thus anti- 


cipates the horrors of the tomb : 


Jul. Farewell ! —God knows, when we ſhall meet again. 
T have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life : 

Tl call them back again to comfort me 
Nur ſe ! —Ihat ſhould /he do here ? 
My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone, — 
Come, phial. 
What if this mixture do not work at all? 
Shall I of force be married to the count 
No, no; this ſhall forbid it : =lie thou there. 
r {Laying down a dagger. 
What if it be a poiſon, which the friar 
Subtly hath miniſter d to have me dead; 
Leſt in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo ? 
4 fear, it is: and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 
For he hath flill been tried a holy man: 
Iwill not entertain ſo bad a thought.. 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
T wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes to redeem me ? there's a fearful point / 
Shall I not then be ſlifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there die ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes ! 
Or, if F live, is it not very like, 
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The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, — 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anceſtors are pack'd ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies feſt ring in his ſhroud; where, as they ſay, 
At ſome hours in the night ſpirits reſort ;—* 
Alack, alack ! is it not like, that I, 
So early waking, —what with loathſome ſmells ; 
And fhrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad 
O if 1 wake, /hall I not be difltraught, 
Environed with all theſe hideous fears ? 
And madly play with my forefathers' joints ? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud ? 
And, in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſperate brains ? 
O, look / methinks, I ſee my couſin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit. his body 
Upon a rapier's point: — Stay, Tybalt, flay !— 
Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee, 

[She throws herſelf on the bed. 


The images which are here preſented, and which imprint ſuch terror 
on the imagination of Juliet, are painted with a frightful and tragic pen- 
eil. This ſcene is perfectly ſuited to the wildneſs of Shakeſpeare's ge- 


* Euripedes, to inſpire his mind with ſolemn and terrible ideas, uſed to compoſe his pieces, in a 
gloomy and diſmal cave, in the iſland of Salamis. And an ingenious gentleman conjectures that this 
idea of the vault, was probably ſuggeſted by the poet's native place—** The charnel at Stratford upon 

Avon, (fays Mr. Murphy) is a very large one, and perhaps contains a greater number of bones than 
are to be found in any other repoſitory of the ſame kind in England.“ 


nius, 
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nius, and he cannot treat on thoſe ſubjects without luxuriance. The 
terrifick Muſe ſelected him her choſen painter, Hand ſcenes poſſeſſing the 
. eſtabliſhed merit of the preſent one, make one indeed feel the force of this 


conjecture of an elegant writer: The times in which Milton lived, 
| though 


* Many writers have teſtified their admiration of the power which our great poet diſcovered, in 
painting Fear, Mr. Gray, in his Ode on the progreſs of Poetry, thus makes Nature addreſs Shake f- 
peare : 


This pencil tale (He ſaid) whoſe colours clear, 
Richly paint the wernal year : 5 
Thine tos theſe golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears, - 


Or ope the ſacred ſource of ſympathetic tears. 
Dennis, in his letters, pays him this compliment : 


He had fo fine a talent for touching the paſſions, and they are ſo lively in him, and ſo truely in nature, 
that they often touch us more without their due preparations, than thoſe of other tragick poets, who have 
all the beauty of defign, and all the advantage of incidents. His maſter paſſion was Terror, which he has 
often moved ſo poxwer fully and ſo wonderfully, that we may juftly conclude, that if he had had the advan- 
tage of art and learning, he <vould have ſurpaſſed the very befl and. firongeft of the ancients, His paint» 


ings are often ſo beautiful and ſo lively, ſo graceful and ſo potuerful, eſpecially where he uſes them in 


order to move terror; that there is nothing perhaps more accompliſhed in our Engliſh poetry. 
Collins, thus concludes his truly fine Ode to Fear: | 


O des, whoſe ſpirit moſt poſh, 
The ſacred ſeat of Shakeſpeare's breaft ! 
By all that from thy prophet broke, 
In thy divine emotion ſpoke ! 
litber again thy fury deal, 
Teach me but once like him to feel * 
His cypreſs wreath my meed decree, 
And 1, O Fear, will dwell with h“ 
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6 though 1 in themſelves of an unſeemly aſpect, were favourable to his ge- 
4e nius the retirement of his life was the ſource of his immortality.— 
& Shakeſpeare might have lived in an age when his celeſtial ſpirit would have 
«© Numbered, or wherein bis name might have been. forbidden to paſs on 40 the end 
66 of time. * 


The natural terror which Cibber gave to this ſcene (which ſhe per- 
formed with all the enthuſiaſm of her ſoul)—her ſtart, and wild diſ- 
tracted aſpect at exclaiming: 


O, look ! methinks T ſee my couſin's ght 


accompanied with a ſhriek, that really chill'd the blood, and made the 
audience fancy the bloody Tybalt and the ſpirits of the night were fleeting 


The Honourable Andrew Erſkine, in an Ode to Fear, after pointing out inſtancez where Shakeſ- 
peare has excelled in deſcribing this paſſion, thus proceeds: 


Shakeſpeare alone thy ghaſtly charms enjoy d, 
Thy ſavage haunts he travers'd undiſmay'd, 
In hearing thy awat'ning tales employ'd, 
Where the wood darkens to @ deeper ſhade ; 
And, if I read the magic page aright, 
Loud thunders rolPd around th enchanted ſpot, 
While fire-ey'd demons growPd the long lone night, 
And every tree with flaſhing flame was [mote ; | 
And cries uncouth, and ſounds of woe were heard, 
And tall gigantic ſhapes their horrid forms uprear d. 


And Mr, Warton, in his beautiful Monody, written near Stratford upon Avon, thus concludes 
the liſt of ideal ſhapes, that peopled the meads of Stratford: 


Pale Terror leads the wifionary band, 
And fternly ſhakes his ſcepter, dropping blood. 


* Royal Regiſter, vol. 7. page 111, 
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before her her ſudden tranſition from perturbed horror, to the mourn- 
ful and entreating tenderneſs with which ſhe cried 


Stay, Tybalt, flay ! 


her momentary pauſe of recollection, which recalled her fcattered ſen- 
ſes, and fixed her thoughts on him, for whoſe ſake ſhe chearfully ſwal- 
lowed the potion, and the affectionately mournful voice with which ſhe 


pronounced this laſt line: 


Remes I come! THIS DO I DRINK TO THEE. 


this ſucceſſion of tragick images was diſplayed by Cibber, with a ſpirit 
that fell little ſhort of inſpiration—and the picture of frenzy which „he 
exhibited (wrought up to a pitch ſcarce conceivable) eſtabliſhed her in 
the hearts of the public as the darling and ſupreme actreſs of the Tra- 
gic Muſe. Her fine conceptions of the Poet, and her diſplay of unat- 
tainable excellence in Juliet, ſtill lives in the memory of her fear-ſtruck 
but delighted auditors—many of whom, when indulging a recollection 
of the well remembered Cibber, willingly pay their tributary reſpect to 
her, who was really Shakeſpeare's own Juliet: 


O gentle Cibber ! long thy loſi they ll mourn ; 
And many a time, by ſtrong affeftion led, 
To thy ſad tomb at filent night return, 

And o er thy duſt, ambreſial odours ſhed !7}. 


+ Mr. Garrick, in his prologue to the Clandeſtine Marriage, which was ſpoken ſoon after the deaths 
of Quin and Cibber, does not forget his old aſſociates: 


Oh, let me drop one tributary tear, 

On poor Fack Falfaff”s grave, and Juliet” bier; 
You, to their worth, muſt teſtimony give; 

"Tis in your breaſts alone, their fame can live, 


5 If 
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If Juliet ſhould be drawn, when entreating the ghoſt of Tybal! to ſtay: 
would there be any impropriety in introducing the imaginary fleeting 
ſhade itſelf ?—This would admit of the introduction of ſcenery, that 
would ſtartle and terrify the ſenſes. The reader will be recompenſed for 
his trouble, if he will inſpect M. _ Loutherbourg's vignette to Bell's 
laſt edition of Hamlet. 


Should ſhe be drawn from the laſt line in her ſoliloquy, it will re- 
quire an artiſt capable of very graceful, and of the moſt ſublime ex- 
preſſion, to ſtrike out an attitude, and character, worthy of the idea of 
Shakeſpeare. If I recommend the print of the Death of Porta, (with the 
name of Scalcken engraved under) to be looked at: it is not be- 
cauſe the attitude, the figure, or even the countenance, will ſhew 
what Juliet ſhould be—yet ſtill, it will not be amiſs to view ſo very 
intereſting a figure as is this of Portia's. It 1s engraved in metzotinto 
by James Walker. The Painter (Domenchmo) who ſo tenderly con- 
ceived Sophoniſba dying with grief, in the collection at Chriſt Church, Ox- 
ford, would have wonderfully drawn from this laſt line of Juliet's ſolilo- 


quy.* 
| Page 


$ ——how faint by precept is expreſt 
The living image in the writer's breaſt, | 
| Port, 


I have not met with any other accounts of Ci3ber's performing Juliet, than the following ones, 


« Since thoſe great ornaments of the ſtage, Mrs. Porter and Mrs, Oldfield, were no more, the 
lovers of the drama were apprehenſive, that they ſhould never ſee their equals in tender or majeſtic diſ- 
treſs again; but ſince Mts, Cibber's appearance, thoſe fears are removed, and all the excellencies of 


each are revived in her- The n ſhe has derived from nature, her exquiſite art and 
judgment, 


> 
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Page 143. 


Balthazar has a ſtrong claim againſt being omitted—and the preſent 
page will admit of his faithful attachment to his maſter, being almoſt as 
well drawn, as from thoſe lines where he takes his laſt leave of him in 
the tomb-ſcene. His honeſt and animated fidelity (rendered more inter- 
eſting by the ſorrow with which his meſſage is related)—with the paſ- 

e R ſions 


judgment, directs her to give to every paſſion its full colouring and expreſſiveneſs, even beyond our idea. 
Would ſhe charm us into the moſt affecting diſtreſs, with the woes of a Juliet, or Belvidera, then 


her looks 
Draw audience and attention flill as night, 
Or ſummers noon-tide air— 


Mirrox. 


*ill our hearts have catched the pleaſing inſection, and our eyes confeſs it in tears. 


Were ſhe to confine herſelf barely to ſuch tender ſcenes as theſe, we could not even then ſufficiently 
admire her ; but how are we ſurpriſed at the wild exertion of her powers in the ſudden tranſitions ſhe 
makes from love and grief to the extremities of rage and deſpair ! and how different is her Juliet from 
her Alicia ! and yet how juſtly does the feel in both, without exceeding the bounds of nature, or in- 
fringing upon female delicacy in either ? 

The muſically plaintive tone of her voice gives a ſurprizing ſoftneſs to her love characters; and her 
great ſkill in the paſſions never fails to direct her in the application of that, and her commanding fea- 
tures to be every way expreſſive of the poet's idea. 


A ſhort ſketch of a few of her characters, may give us ſome faint idea of her excellence. 
In her Juliet, we are charmed with all the innocence of youth and beauty, influenced by love. How 
ſimple, yet how tender and natural, is her converſation with Romeo in the garden ſcene ! 
Thou know'ft the maſk of night is on my face, &c. 
How 
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| - fions that at this moment diſtreſs and alarm the mind of his maſter, 
| | might be well ſketched from ſome of theſe lines : 


Balth, - — - - - 
Her body ſleeps in Capulet s monument, 
And ber immorial part with angels lives; 
I. ſaw 


How different is this fond, this joyous ſcene, from that wherein the heſitates to take the poiſon, 
anticipating in imagination the terrors of the charnel-houſe, which yet her love overcomes— | 


Y | Romeo, I come==This do I drink to thee. 


5 The agonies of grief and deſpair, mingled with love, which ſhe ſhews in the laſt act, riſe beyond 
| deſeription ; and ſhe only is Shakeſpeare's Juliet.“ 
Wilks“ View OF THE STAGE, page 278. 


The competition between Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Bellamy, who had both great merit in this cha- 
racter; ſeemed nearly to admit the ſame ſtate of compariſon as we have adopted for the contending 
. | heroes ; one excelled in amorous rapture, the other called every power of diſtreſs and deſpair to her aid ; 
| Mrs. Bellamy was an object of love, Mrs, Cibber of admiration ; Mrs. Bellamy's execution was more 
| natural, Mrs. C:hber's more forcible.” 


Dram. Censor, vol. 1. 


« When Fuliet retires to her chamber with the ſleeping potion, it is natural that ſhe ſhould riſe, by 

degrees, to a full ſenſe of the poſſible horror of the undertaking : the author intended this gradual and 
glorious riſe of the paſſions, to the very height of temporary diſtraction : he who has ſeen Mrs. Cibber, 
from the firſt ſuſpicion of the draught not working as intended, riſe to the terror of her waking before 
the time, finding her encompaſſed 

With reeking ſbanks, and yellow nn 
becoming diſtracted with the horror of the place, 

Plucking the mangled Tybait from n. 
'till at hand ſhe ſhall, madly playing with her forefather's joints, 


With fome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club, daſh ont her deſperate brains, 
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1 ſaw her laid low in her kindred" s vault, 
And prelentlytock poſt te tell it you : 

O pardon me for bringing theſe ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, fir. 


Rom. I it even ſo? then I defy you, lars * 
Thou know'ſi my lodging : get me ink and paper, 
And hire poſt- horſes; I will hence to-night. 


Balth. Pardon me, /ir, I dare not leave you thus : 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some mi ſad venture. | 


Rom. 7b, thou art deceiv d. 
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has ſeen all that is poſſible to be conveyed this way, of terror; and has had an example of that grada- 
tion by which fire and ſpirit may be raifed, according to the circumſtances, from the moſt flight ſtep to 
the moſt exalted height. All this is excellent, becauſe it is proper. The ſpirit of this ſcene is con- 
nected with the ſenſibility, and riſes with it, There is not perhaps any thing on the Britiſh ſtage, pe» 


rior to the excellence Mrs. Cibber diſplays in this paſſage.” 
Tus AcTor, page 123. 


Davies in his Life of Garrick, vol. 1. page 125, gives a very ſhort account of Ci3ber (as well as of 
Bellamy) in the competition of the two houſes in 1749.—little more than ſaying, that Romeo and 
Juliet had raiſed their reputation (that of Barry and Mrs, Cibber) for ſcenes of tender love and _ 


tic diſtreſs, to a very high degree.” 


In a note to King John, in a former page of this preſent work, will be found ſome teſtimonies to the 
general performance of Cibber. 


* Hill, in his Actor, (page 87) thus pleaſingly ſpeaks of our poet: 


There is not a ſingle incident in tragedy, where an actor is ſuppoſed to feel more than Romeo on 
the news of Fuliet's death. Shakeſpeare, who well knew all that is here written; for it is but tranſ- 
cribed upon the paper from the heart, has put but few words into his mouth on this occafion, It 
would have been a fine ſubject for an exclamation to an Otway ; or Rowe would have made it intro» 
duce ſome nightingale fimile ; but this genius knew better what the heart would, and what it ought to 

feel 
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Or the emotions of Romeo breaſt (on finding his miſtreſs incloſed 
in the cold tomb) might be finely painted from this following line : 


Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night.— 


There are few lines, that would more challenge the utmoſt effort of 
a painter, or an actor, than this laſt line. But the pale wildneſs of 
Romeo's look, ſoftened with a grief equal to that which he feels, will 
ſtand a chance of being much diſgraced, if attempted by many artiſts 
that could be named. It will require a fine pencil to render that juſtice 
to the above line which it requires. 


feel, He has put into his mouth only five words; and when we hear Barry pronounce on this oc- 
caſion : 


then I defy you, flars !— 


we are ſatisfied more would have been impertinent, and below the conſummate degree of ſuch a a 
ſorrow. | a 


The ſame prudent reſerve that the poet has uſed with reſpe to the words, the player obſerves in the 
delivery. This was too great a grief for noiſy exclamation ; we read in his geſture, eyes, countenance, 
and tone of voice, the moſt perfect deſpair, and ſee him even braving heaven in the defiance ; yet it is 
not bellowed out like the curſe of a Sempromus, but ſtrength is given by the very refuſing loudneſs, 
Nor is this all ; his manner, as he gives utterance td it, is reſolute, but not inſolent in the defiance, or 
broken by the ſorrow ; his ſoul was too great for ſuch weakneſs ; for either of theſe were weakneſs— 
Struck to death, he is above raving about it ; and he conveys all that terror to the audience which be 
ſeems to refuſe himſelf,” | 
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Page 145. 


Shakeſpeare has made all his readers, friends to the poor forlorn Apo- 
thecary, on whom the world had little ſmiled for need and oppreſſion 
were his chief companions, and ſharp miſery had worn him to the bone. 
Shakeſpeare's pictureſque deſcription is chiefly from his 6wn luxuriant 
fancy; for he is a little indebted to Painter's tranſlation; to Bandello; or 
to the Tragicall Hyſtory of Romeus and Julie. their deſcriptions being very 
brief, except indeed the laſt—and that is by no means ſo highly colour- 
ed as in Shakeſpeare. The extreme poverty of the poor man, more than 
his will, urged him to bring forth the mortal poiſon : 


Rom. Art thou ſo bare and full of wretchedneſs, 
And fear'ſt to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ſtarveth in thy eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs ragged miſery. 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's lay ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this, 


Apoth. My poverty but not my will conſents, 
Rom. I pay thy poverty and not thy will. 


Apoth. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men it would diſpatch you ſtraight. 


Rom. There is thy gold; worſe poiſon to men's ſouls, 
Doing more murders in this loathſome world, 


Than theſe poor compounds that thou may'ſt not ſell. 
I fell 
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T fell thee poiſon, thou haſt ſold me none. 
Farewell; buy food, and get thyſelf in fleſn.— 
4 Come cordial, and not poi ſon; go with me 


To Fulict's grave, for there muſt 1 uſe thee. 


The ſecond line in italics, will admit of the Apothecary's look and ge- 
neral appearance being as characteriſtically and as fully drawn, as from 
any of the foregoing lines—But I ſhould myſelf chuſe to ſelect the laſt 
lines—for they will not only give an equal good opportunity for pictu- 
ring the appearance of the Apothecary —but they will allow fine fcope 
to an artiſt, for repreſenting; the youthful and graceful figure of Romes, 
whoſe: uplifted. eyes, beſpeak the conflicting paſſions that now diſtreſs 
and agonize his mind when embracing the cordial, and haſtening to Ju- 
liet:s, grave. That intereſting look of dęjected poverty which ſhould be 
given to the Apathecary,. will be now heightened. by the commiſeration 
which he feels at beholding his benefactor grieved : and he will (on Ro- 
meo's going off the ſcene) turn his grateful eyes towards him, and to the 
laſt, bend their light on him. 


On account of its being holy-day, the ſhop is ſhut—yet through the 
opened door, may be ſeen part of this thinly /cattered fheww. 


If the reader will turn to page 83, of the firſt part of this preſent 
work, he will find a ſmall mention made of this Apothecary. 7 


t There are only two prints of the Apothecary, yet publiſhed—one by Walker, in his ſet from this 


* play—and the other is in Bell's firſt edition. Nothing can be ſaid in favour of either. The proceſ- 


fion of the hoſt in Walker's print (it being holy-day) is well adapted, and well drawn—but how could 
Walker ſo metamorphoſe the countenance of Romeo ?—He has made him appear placid, pleaſed, and 
chearful : inſtead of his looks importing ſome miſadventure, and being, as the faithful Balthazar deſcribes 
them, pale and wild. 


If the reader will inſpect No. 82 of the Guardian, he will find ſome mention made of an actor, who 
much diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the part of the Apothecary. | 
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Page 1 52. 


Scene, a Church-yard; in it, a noble Monument belonging to the Capulets, 


After Paris has received the flowers from his Page, and diſmiſſed him, 
the ſcene proceeds : 


Par. Sweet flower, with flowers I ftrew thy bridal bed : | 
| | [ Strewing flowers. 
Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit doſt contain 
The perfect model of eternity; 
Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 
Accept this lateſt favour at my hands; 
That living honour'd thee, and being dead, 
With funeral praiſes do adorn thy tomb] 
[ The boy whiſtles. 


The 


* The folio edition has theſe lines: 


Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridall bed I flrew : 
O woe, thy canopy is duff and flones, 

Which with feweet water nightly [ will dewe, 

Or wanting that, with tears diffilPd by mones ; 
The obſequies that 1 for thee will keepe, 

Nightly ſhall be, to firew thy grave, and weepe. 


Alenſide, in his Pleaſures of Imagination, finely deſcribes the endearment which Nature ſometimes 
annexes to ſcenes of ſorrow : 


— Aſt the faithful youth, | ' 
Why the cold urn of her whom long be lov'd ! 


—— — 


_ — — 


Enter 
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The boy gives warning ; ſomething doth approach. 
What curſed foot wanders this way to-night, 

To croſs my obſequies, and true love's rites ? 
What, with a torch ! muffle me, night, awhile. 


Romeo, and BALTHASAR with a Torch, Cc. 


. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 


Hold, take this letter ; early in the morning 

See thou deliver it to my lord and father, 

Give me the light: upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear'ſt or ſeeſt, ſtand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my courſe. 

Why I deſcend into this bed of death 

Is, partly, to behold my lady's face : 

But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring; a ring, that I muſt uſe 

In dear employment : therefore hence, begone :— 
But if thou, jealous, doſt return to pry 

On what I further ſhall intend to do, 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 

And ſtrew this hungry church-yard with thy limbs: 
The time and my intents are ſavage- wild; 

More fierce, and more inexorable far, 

Than empty tygers, or the roaring ſea. 


Balth. 


So often i li his arms; ſo often dr anos 

His loxely foot/ieps at the filent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 

O ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne er ſeduce his boſom to forego 

That ſacred hour, when flealing from the noiſe 
Of care and envy, ſaveet remembrance ſooths 
With wirtue's kindeft looks his aking breafl, 
And turns his tears to rapture, 
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Balib. I will begone, fir, and not trouble you. 


Rom. So ſhalt thou ſhew me friendſhip.— Take thou that: 
Live, and be proſperous; and farewell, good fellow. 


Balth, For all this ſame, I'll hide me hereabout ; 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. 
[Exit BALTUASARA. 


Rom. Thou deteſtable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg'd with the deareſt morſel of the earth, 


Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 
[ Breaking up the Monument. 


And, in deſpight, I'll cram thee with more food 


Par. This is that baniſh'd haughty Montague, 
That murder'd my love's coufin ;——with which grief, 
It is ſuppoſed, the fair creature dy'd,— 
And here is come to do ſome villainous ſhame 
To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him,— 
Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague ; 
Can vengeance be purſu'd further than death? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 
Obey, and go with me ; for thou muſt die. 


Rom, I muſt, indeed; and therefore came I hither,— 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a deſperate man, 
Fly hence and leave me ;—think upon theſe gone ; 
Let them affright thee.— I beſeech thee, youth, 
Pull not another fin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury: — O, begone ! 
By heaven, I love thee better than myſelf: 
For I come hither arm'd againſt myſelf : 
Stay not, be gone ;—live, and hereafter ſay— 
A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 


Par, I do defy thy conjuration, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 


Rem, Wilt thou provoke me? then haye at thee boy. 
IL Dey fight, PARIS falls, 
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Page. O lord | they fight : I will go call the watch. 


Par. O, I am ſlain !—If thou be merciful, 


Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies. 


Rom. In faith, I will: Let me peruſe this face ;— 


Mercutio's kinſman, noble county Paris |— 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think, 
He told me, Paris ſhould have married Juliet : 
Said he not ſo? or did 1 dream it ſo? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was ſo ?—O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book ! © 
TI bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 
A grave? O, no; alantern, ſlaughter'd youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feaſting preſence full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd. | 
[Laying PAR1s in the Monument. 

How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A light'ning before death: O, how may 1 
Call this a light'ning? O, my love | my wife 
Death that hath ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 
Thou art not conquered ; beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there, — 
Tybalt, ly'{ thou there in thy bloody ſheet ? 
O,- what more favour can I do to thee, 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To ſunder his that was thine enemy ? 
Forgive me, couſin !—Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet ſo fair ? Shall I believe— 
I will believe (come lie thou in my arms) 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous ; 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour. 
For fear of that, I will ſtill ſtay with thee ; 

I | And 
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And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again : here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt; 

And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 

From this world-wearied fleſh. —Eyes, look your laſt! 
Arms, take your laſt embrace ! and lips, O you, 

The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 

A dateleſs bargain to engrofling death! 

Come, bitter conduct come, unſavoury guide 

Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 

The daſhing rocks thy ſea-ſick weary bark 

Here's to thy health, where'er thou tumbleſt in: 
Here's to my love !—[ Drinks] O, true apothecary, 
Thy drugs are quick.—Thus with a kiſs I die. [Dies. 


Theſe are paintings of the paſſions, which not many writers were ac- 
quainted with ;—and as the above lines furniſh infinitely more ſubjects 
for engravings, than can poſſibly be admitted into an edition; it wall 
be no eaſy matter for an artiſt when peruſing the above ſcene, to ſelect 
or to fix on one particular ſubje& to accompany this ſcene—for if he 
wiſhes to guard againſt the too much crowding of an edition, and ſhould 
therefore on that account, find himſelf obliged (unwillingly) to paſs 
over thoſe tender lines which Paris offers at the ſhrine of Julio. or to 
reject painting the generous and ſteady look which Balthazar gives his 
maſter, when the latter informs him why he deſcends into the vault— 
and ſhould determinately prefer the inimitable lines of 


O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortunes book / 
Z' bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 


yet each of the former paſſages that he thus reje&s, will haunt his 
imagination: as poſſeſſing too much beauty to deſerve rejection they 
will remind him each ſucceeding day of the gem he has thrown afide--- 
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and will come more precioufly apparelled “ into the eye and proſpect of 
his ſoul.” If the above lines in italics ſhould be ſelected: he then 
leaves unpainted, the parting with Ba/thazar +—the fine ſtriking attitude 
and expreſſion of Romeo, when he views Mercutio's kinſman—his many 
tender invocations to the departed ſpirit of Julie his kindly affectionate 
remembrance of Tyba/t—or his taking his laſt farewell of Juliet, and im- 
printing on her pale cheek his laſt kiſs. 


The above ſelected paſſage in italics, will furniſh a very fine point to 
paint from: for it will admit of moſt of the objects in this ſcene being 
introduced—ſuch as the ſculptured vault of the Capulets—the coſtly 
tombs and funeral trophies of buried ancęſtry, and other ſepulchral or- 
naments of Juliet's laſt abode“ the moon, which will be diſtantly 


viewed S- the torch which burneth in the Capulet's monument, and which 
| | | will 


I have never met with any other ſketch or deſign of Balthazar, than the following, painted by 
Ralph, viz. Romeo diſmiſſing his ſervant Balthazar at Jaliet's tomb. It was exhibited at Somerſet-houſe, 
in 1782. I have not ſeen it. 


See the head entitled Manhood,” in the Artiſt's Repoſitory and Drawing Magazine, printed for 
Williams, No. 43, Holborn.— The reader will there recognize features, which ought partly to accom- 
pany the figure of Balthazar. | 


* The ornaments of churches in Italy, will furniſh numberleſs examples and ideas of the moſt chaſte 
and perfect ſculpture. See the figures of the children, and the ſculpture of Jule vault, (for 1 am 
unwilling to omit the leaſt degree of merit) in the laſt print of Walker's ſet. See alſo the two figures 
on our poet's monument at Stratford, as they appear in Bell's laſt edition. And ſee ſome parts of the 
landſcape (and the moon) in Wilſon's print, This preſent ſcene in the play, is laid in a church- 
yard ; but all the painters (except Wilſon and the print in Hanmer) have laid their ſcene in a church, 
The latter place would allow greater ſcope for rich ſculpture, unleſs it were attempted in a fimilar 
way (but more pictureſque) to that in Wilfon's print. How ſuperior is the ſculpture in M. de 
Loutherbourg's vignette to Bell's edition of this play, to what appears in the other print to this ſame 
edition—in this latter print, the tomb more reſembles the mouth of an oven, than the coſtly ſepulchre 


of the Capulets. 


$ Ss pale did ſhine the moon on Pyramus, 
, When he by night lay bath'd in maiden blood.— 
| Titus AnDRON, Act 2, Sc. 4. 


* 
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will add ſolemnity to the terror#—the flowers which Paris ſtrewed 
the tomb of Juliet opened, with her fair and beautiful body reclined, in 


rich array—(for 


as the manner of our country is, 

In thy beft robes uncovered on the hier, 

Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame antient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie.) 


with the ring on her finger, which Romeo mentions to Balthazar, and 
whoſe brilliancy (had the torch been wanting) would partly have illumi- 
ned the dark vaultꝰ Juliet's beauty too, will not be rendered leſs enga- 
ging by the meekneſs of pale dejection, and the quietneſs attending her 
preſent repoſe, for /he is not dead but ſleepeth - this aſſemblage of objects, 


+ Luigi da Porto's Tragicall Hyftory of Romeus and Juliet, mentions Romeus charging his man 
without delay, to 


Provyde both inſtruments to open wide the toombe, . 
And lights to ſhecu him Juliet. 


And the ſame Hyſtory mentions a cuſtom, that 
— whoſoever dyes, 


Borne to their church with open face upon the beere he lyes, 
In cuonted weede attyrde, not wrapt in winding ſheer. 


* Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 
Which, like a taper in ſome monument, 
Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks,. 


And ſhews the ragged entrails of this pit. 
a Titus AnDRON, Act 2. Sc. 4. 
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added to the affecting manner with which Romeo takes the dying Paris 
by the hand: 


O give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune s book ! 
Z' bury thee in @ triumphant grave, — 


will altogether exhibit a ſubject, ſuited only to the exalted thought of Sir 


| Joſhua Reynolds. 5 


Page 


$ Thy hand enforces what thy precept taught, 
And gives new leſſons of exalted thought ; 
Thy nervous pencil on the canvas throws 


The tragic Hor of ſublimeſt woes, 


The above few lines, are a very ſmall part of the elegant tribute which Mr. Hayley pays to the 


merit of this great Painter, in an Epiſtle to Mr. Romney. 


The ſevere, but mirthful relation to the Poet of Thebes, (whoſe laughable allies have diffuſed much 
good humour) has paid a generous compliment to Sir Joſhua, —After mentioning the ſtory of Orpheus 
being torn in pieces, and of his head ſailing down the ſtream to Leſbos : 


Now I've been thinking, if our Reynold's head 
Should, on his palette, down the Thames drive ſouſe, 
And, mindful of the walls he once array d, 
Bring-ts, a bit, at Somerſet new Houſe ; 
— What ſcramblings there would be, what worlds of FOR 
Among the artiſts to poſſeſs its brains. 
And like Neanthus, for great Orpheus lyre 
Some for bis palette would be raifing frays, 
In hopes, no doubt, the woop would each inſpire 
To paint like him for—fame in better days; 
As if @ ſoldier wbo'd no legs to uſe, 
Should fight for his dead comrade's boots and ſhoes 


Reynolds“ 
Ho delicately tender is this line ! 


BW. 
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Law. Go with me to the vault, 


Baltb. I dare not, Sir: 
My maſter knows not, but I am gone hence ; 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 
If I did ſtay to look on his intents, 


Law. Stay, then, I'll go alone. Fear comes upon me; 
O, much 1 fear ſome ill unlucky thing. 


Balth. As I did ſleep under this yew-tree here, 
I dreamt my maſter and another fought, 
And that my maſter flew him. 


Law. Romeo? 


Reynolds ! when I reſtect what ſons of fame 
Have bar d thy friendibip, I with fighs regret 
That all have died a little in thy debt, 
And left a trump unknown to fivell thy name; 


But, courage, Friend; when time's relentleſs tooth 
Hath nibbled mountains to the ground ſmack-ſmosth, 
And pick'd, as one would pick a ſavory bone, 

Each monument of iron, and braſi, and flone ; 

When be, with and Co. his guts hath ſcoxer'd, 
And —— and without end devour'd, 

Thy name ſhall live, and like heaven's ſacred fire 

Succeeding Artifts kindle, and iuſpire.— 


This Theban Poet might have added: that the bones of Orpheus (after this ſcrambling) were ga- 
thered by the Muſes, and repoſed in a ſepulchre, not without tears; and that his harp (for fo the ſtory 
goes) was made the conſtellation of Lyra. 


Law. 


4 


Romeo? 

Alack, alack, what blood i is this, which ſtains 
The ſtony entrance of this ſepulchre ?— 

What mean theſe maſterleſs and gory ſwords 

To lie diſcolour'd by this place of peace ? 
Romeo! O, pale !—Who elſe? what, Paris too? 
And ſteep'd in blood ?—Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! 


The lady flirs. 


Jul. [waking ] O, comfortable friar! where is my lord ? 


I do remember well where I ſhould be, 


And where I am: here is my Romeo & 
[ Noiſe within. 


I hear ſome noiſe Lady, come from that neſt 


Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep; 


A greater Power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents; come, come away : 
Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead ; 
And Paris too; come, I'll diſpoſe of thee 
Among a fiſterhood of holy nuns : 
Stay not to queſtion, for the watch is coming ; 
Come, go, good Juliet, -[ Noiſe again] I dare ſtay no longer. 
[ Ext. 


Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away :— 


What's here? a cup clos'd in my true love's hand ? 
Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end: 

O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop, 

To help me after ?—I will kiſs thy lips; 

Haply, ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, 

To make me die with a reſtorative. [Kiſſes him. 
Thy lips are warm ! | 


Watch, [within] Lead, boy : which way ? 
Ful. Yea, noiſe men ru be brief.—O happy dagger 


[ Snatching Romeo's Dagger. 
This is thy thoath; Labs herſelf ] there ruſt, and let me die. 
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What an attitude might be given to Julet at the moment of her wa- 
king, (and before the ſees the Friar) when her uplifted eye gradually 
ſurveys in awful aſtoniſhment the gloomy cavern !—but perhaps this 
ſcene of diſtreſs will be better drawn from ſome one of the lines in ital- 
ics : each of which will moſt truly furniſh the fineſt points to paint from— 
as will certainly more of the above paſſages than thoſe pointed out in 
italics. I fear it is ſtrangely preſumptuous thus to dictate to an artiſt, 
what paſſages ſhould alone receive his embelliſhment : and preſuming 
confidence will ill become any one who ventures on the works of the 
unpreſuming Shakeſpeare—but as deſcription and pointing out of this 
kind, is at the beſt tedious on the peruſal-ſo it would be more tedious, - 
were no lines thus recommended or marked out, as there would then be - 


required a more diffuſe ſurvey of each ſcene. 


The attitude, and expreſſion of the Friar, would be very fine when 
he ſees the lady waking—and the wildly pale, and earneſt affection with 


which ſhe cries out, 


O, comfortable friar ! where is my lord? 
1 do remember well where I ſhould be, 
And where I am here is my Romeo ? 


this, aided by the terror of the place—the dark tomb lightened by the 
blaze of the torch, which will ſhew each feature of Juliet's face—her 
diſhevelled hair—the breathleſs corpſe of her huſband, and the County 
Paris (who ſtrewed his bridal bed with flowers)—theſe, will altogether 
form a ſcene capable of intereſting the paſſions in a very high degree. 


* Our very ingenious artiſt, Mr, Wright, is to furniſh a picture from this line, for the edition of 
Mr. Boydell ; and conſiderable expectations are juſtly formed of it, The print in Theobald is likewiſe 
taken from this line; and though there is nothing in it worthy obſervation, yet the attitude of Romes 
may be looked at, and ſo may the recumbent figure on the monument, His attitude might be ſome. 
what fimilar to that which Monnet has given Pyramus, in the French quarto edition of Ovid. 


T Juliet 


———— —— 
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Juliet has yet, however, not ſeen her dead Romeo the ſubſequent paſ- 
ſages therefore will each of them require her to be drawn with a greater 
wildneſs in her aſpect, and with the moſt impaſſioned and expreſſive 
marks of grief. —Her ſtart, when the Friar directs her eye to the breath- 
leſs corpſe: 


(Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead ; 
And Paris too)- 


will demand a look: concentring every poſſible expreſſion of grief, amaze- 
ment, horror, and deſpair. 


I was going to have pointed out in italics, other paſſages in Juliet's 
two laſt ſpeeches—but theſe two ſpeeches of her's (if we except the 
firſt line) do exhibit as many tender and moving points to paint from, as 
there are lines in theſe ſpeeches+—and I ſuddenly check my preſump- 
tion in having dared to reject and contemn even this firſt line of | 


Go, get thee hence—for 1 will not away /— 


when it ſo ſtrongly paints her firm attachment to her dear lord—an at- 
tachment, which not the gloomy terrors of the tomb can daunt : and 
which no allurement of life can draw from the wiſh of uniting with 
him | in the ſhades of death.* I could have willingly ſelected the lines of: 


O * / drink all; and wy no friendly Wrap 
To help me after ?— 


and 


+ In Dante (fays Mr. Sherlock) we ſhall find in three pages, four beautiful lines; and in Shakeſ- 
peare we ſhall find in four pages, fix lines that are not beautiful. 


® The aſhes of Romeo, receive the ſame regard which is r in theſe tender lines of Smollet: 


Wilt thou Monimia ſbed a pitying tear 
On that cold grave where all my ſorrows reft ? 
Wilt thou flrew flow'rs, applaud my love fincere, 
And bid the turf lie light upon my breafft ?— 
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and the fine point of: O happy dagger !—if each of the other lines did 
not give an equal ſcope to a painter's feeling. Few hearts but what feel 
for Juliet; for in this ſcene, Shakeſpeare has unlock'd (with the golden 
key that nature gave him) the gates both of terror and of pity. 


An actreſs, at the cloſe of this tragedy, ſhould diſplay one of the ex- 
cellencies of Mrs. Siddons in Jane Shore—* for, (as an anonymous 
„ writer obſerves) in her ſcene with Glouceſter, in the fourth act, there 


« was a propriety in her dignity, her ſenſibility, and her every word 
« and action, that at once charmed and aſtoniſhed us. Even after death 


&« ſhe preſerved her excellence; exhibiting, by the graceſulneſs of the atti- 
„ tude in which ſhe fell, the moſt beautiful and ſtriking corpſe that ever adorned 


« a ſtage. 
y Tail- 


t This happy conception is Mr, Gray 's—and for which ſee a note in a former ſcene, where Juliet 


drinks the potion. 


The only accounts I can find in any of the writers on the ſtage, of other actreſſes than Mrs* 
Cibber, who have perſonated Juliet (at leaſt worth preſerving), are the few following.— 


The tragedy of Romes and Juliet was performed at Covent Garden on the roth inſtant ; Romes by 
«© Mr. Barry, and Jaliet by Miſs Roffiter, being her firſt appearance upon any ſtage. At her firſt 
entrance, the delicacy of her figure, and her graceful diſtreſs, obtained for her the warmeſt applauſe, 
and as ſhe grew more animated in the progrefs, ſhe frequently ſurprized the houſe with the moſt 
* alarming attitudes. The faultering of her reſolution when going to drink the compoſing draught, 
© was finely marked; the fixture of her eyes, and feebleneſs-of her whole perſon, when coming for- 
e ward from the WY and her manner of holding her lover's dead body, and looking at the Friar, 
hen ſhe eries out, you ſhall not tear him from me, were all happily imagined, and to crown the 
„hole, her action at ſtabbing herſelf, was a very fine and affecting circuinſtance,” 
Gray's Inn. Jour. vol ii. page 6. 


4% Miſs Pritchard is rather low, but her figure is extremely elegant; there is great ſoftneſs, good 
© ſenſe and underſtanding diſplayed in her Juliet; and I have ſeen her perform the dying ſceneas well 
« as I ever deſire to ſee it. If her mother is fine in Lady Macbeth's ſleep, ſo is this young lady in 


e the tomb-ſcene of Romeo.” | | 
| Wirks's View or THE STAGE, page 287. 


« Mrs, 


Tail-Piece. 


I could wiſh to propoſe for this department, a fac- ſimile to M. de Lou- 
therbourg's Vignette Scene Print to Bell's laſt edition of this play. It 
is taken from that ſcene, where Juliet (awakening from her trance) finds 


that poijſon hath been the timeleſs end of Romeo. 
We 


Mrs. Pritchard's unblemiſhed conduct in private life juſtly rendered her the great favourite of the 
people; few actreſſes were ever ſo ſincerely beloved, and powerfully patronized as Mrs. Pritchard. 
A remarkable inſtance of publick regard was ſhewn to this comedian when ſhe firſt brought her 
© daughter on the ſtage. Mrs. Pritchard ſtooped to play Lady Capulet in Romeo and Juliet, in order 
to introduce Miſs Pritchard, in her attempt to act Juliet; the daughter's timidity was contraſted by 
„the mother's apprehenſions, which were ſtrongly painted in their looks, and theſe were inceſſantly 
6 interchanged by ſtolen glances at each other. This ſcene of mutual ſenſibility was fo affefting, that 
many of the audience burſt into involuntary tears,” 

| Lirz or GARRICK, vol. ii. page 181. 


A grand-daughter of Colley Cibber, performed Juliet with much applauſe ; and in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for October, 1744; are ſome verſes addreſſed to her. Juliet has likewife intereſted many 
hearts from being perſonated by Mrs, Vaffngton, Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. Barry, Miſs Yonge, and (though 
laſt, yet not the leaſt) from the artleſs ſimplicity and plaintive tenderneſs of Mrs, Stephen Kemble. 


Within theſe few years, Mr. Holman and Miſs Brunton, have revived the publick fondneſs for this 
tragedy ; and their merit drew to Covent Garden (where the play. has been got up with uncommon 
ſplendour) the moſt crowded houſes. The papers, (the brief chronicles of the times) have been profuſe 
in praiſes—and in general. with ſome degree of truth. Holman without doubt, has no rival in Romeo. 
It was the firſt character he performed ; and the publiek on the firſt night of his appearance, conceived 
the moſt lively hopes of his genius and feeling—and the characters he has fince appeared in, have not 
inclined them to withdraw their approbation. It is ſomewhat fingular, that Miſs Brunon's age, on 
the firſt night of her appearing in Juliet, was little more than the real age of Capulet's daughter 


ſcarcely turned of ſixteen, Her performance of the garden-ſcene, and of thoſe other ſcenes which ſo 
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We are told at the concluſion of this play, of a reſolution of the re- 
conciled parents to eternize their names: 


Cap. O brother Montague, give me thy hand : 
This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand, 


Mon. But I can give thee more : 
Fer 1 will raiſe her flatue in pure gold; 


well paint affection and tender grief, was animated with the ſpirit of her poet's page; but it is wonder- 
ful that ſhe could ſo well expreſs, at ſo early an age, the violent and powerful ſcenes of deſpair and 
frenzy. | 


The Morning Poſt for November 18, 1785, ſpeaks thus of her ;— 


« Her balcony-ſcene was a fine picture of ſenſibility and innocence ; it was painted with rapture, 
and in lively and lovely colours. The laſt act was a conſiderable amendment of her firſt perform- 
ance ; her attention, anxiety, and tenderneſs to Romeo in his dying moments, were pathetic and 
intereſting in an uncommon degree. Her ſucceeding frenzy was truly expreſſive of her aſſecting 
ſituation, and did not fail of bedewing the cheeks of her fair auditors with ſympathetic tears. 


And the ſame paper for November 22, 178 6, ſtill confirms her merit in Juliet. 


+ The play of Romeo and Juliet ſeems to adorn the brow of Miſs Brunton with freſh laurels every 
time ſhe performs in the lovely charater—ſhe was not inferior laſt night to her former repreſen- 


| tations in any of the ſcenes, but ſuperior in moſt.— The parting of the lovers, in the garden-ſcene 


of the fourth act was truly affectionate and patheric ; and the chmax in the chamber-ſcene was finely 
wrought up to a pitch of phrenzy and madneſs, 


„And in this rage with ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſperate brains,” 


ſpoke forcibly to the feelings of her audience, and plainly evinced the excellency of her powers. 
The whole ſcene after the death of Romeo, was managed with peculiar ſpirit and judgment, and 
proved what has been often afferted, that her merits cannot be aſcertained by a ſingle performance ; 
ſhe varies her manner of pertorming particular paſſages according to the impulſe of the moment ; for 
what appears tame and indifferent at one time, does frequently in her next performance kindle into. 


warmth and excellence. 


' O thou curſed Friar! patience ! 
Talk'ſt thou of patience to a wretch like me!“ 
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| That, while Verona by that name is known, . 
There ſhall no figure at ſuch rate be ſet, 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 


Cap. At rich /hall Romeo by his lady lie ; 
Poor ſacrifices of our enmity / 


The novel of Bandellb makes no mention of this deſigned ſtatue or 
mauſoleum ; but the Tragicall Hyſtory of Romeus and Juliet, by Luigi da 


Porto, a gentlemen of Vicenza, firſt printed in 1535, (and which very 
rare 


* was heard, was felt, and the manner was extolled ; particularly the laſt three words, equal to any 
* ſentence that ever was pronounced on the ſtage, Her dying-ſcene was exceedingly improved; her 
«© convulſed ſtate, after taking off the poiſon, and the tenderneſs of her laſt moments, were truly diſ- 
* trefſing and compaſſionate, nor did they fail of meeting with the heartieſt applauſe.” — 


In the tribute due to living genius, let us not forget deceaſed favourites— 


But yeſtorday, the word of Caeſar might 
Hawe flood againſt the worid : now, none ſo poor, 
To do him reverence, 


Thoſe who have witneſſed the excellencies of Garrick and Barry in this tragedy, will ſcarce believe 
it poſſible that another actor can ever ariſe, who will ſurpaſs them—and they will with difficulty believe, 
that another actor can ariſe, to equal them. The Romeo of ' Powell too, that feeling actor, glowed 
with all the fervour of Shakeſpeare's ſcenes, On this tragedian's death, the following epitaph appeared 
in the publick papers, which is here given, from its not being ſo generally nn, as are thoſe lines 

with which Mr. Colman has grac'd the memory of his friend. — 


Whoter thou art that tread'ft this awful dome, 
Oh, paſs not heedleſs by this ſacred tomb; 

Wit, art, and grace, the pleaſure of the age, 
The pride and ſorrow of the Britiſh flage, 
(Read thi ad reading drop the tender tear) 
All lie interr'd with gentle Powell here. 


That claffick and energetick pen which has twined round her Cooke's Morai, a never dying wreath, 
has been no leſs anxious to immortalize David Garrick—for ſhe has preſerved his memory in lines 
which breathe the true ſpirit of e a note will not ſeem long or 8 2 when concluded with 
lines ſuch as theſe ; 


PRIZE 
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rare piece Mr. Malone has preſented to the publick in his Supplement) 
thus mentions it: | 


And left that length of time might from our myndes remove, 
The memory of fo perfett ſound and fo approved love, 

The bodies dead, removed from vaulte where they did dye, 
In flately tombe, on pillars great of marble, rayſe they hye. 
On every fyde above were ſet, and ete beneath, 

Great ſtore of cunning epitaphes, in honor of theyr death. 
And even to this day the tombe is to be ſeene; 

So that among the monumentes that in Verona been, 

There is no monumente more worthy of the fight, 

Then is the tombe of Juliet and Romeus her knight. 


If it were poſſible to obtain a drawing of this tomb, it might with 


great propriety accompany the page of our great Poet, who has ſo well 
recorded 


PRIZE MONODY or TAZ DEATH or Ma. GARRICK. 
FOR THE VASE. AT BATH EASTON, FEB. fich, 779: 
By Miss SEWAR D. 


DM fweeps the ſhower along the mifly wale, 
And Gris low accents murmur in the gale. 
O'er the damp vaſe Horatio fighing leans, 
And gazes abſent on the faded ſcenes ; 
And Sorrow's gloom has weid each ſprigbily grace, 
That us'd to revel in his Laura's face, 
When, <vith faveet ſmiles, ber garlands gay. ſbe twin'd, 
And cac light ſpray with roſeat ribbons join'd. 
Dropt from her hand the ſcatter'd myrtles lie; 

r And lo dart cypreſs meets the mournful eye ; 
For thee, o Garrick ! fighs from Genius breathe, 
For thee, /ad Beauty weaves the funeral wreath. 

Shateſpeare's great ſpirit, in its cloudleſs Blaze, 

Led him unequald thro" th inventive maze ; 
*Midft the deep pathos of his melting themes, 
7 bro the light magic of his playful dreams, 
He caught the genuine humour glotving there, 
Wit's vivid flaſh, and Cunning*s ſober leer; 
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recorded this ſtory of woe. The tomb was no doubt rich in decorative 
- ſplendour, from the laſt promiſe of their parents. Some of the old, as 
well as the more modern accounts of Italy, may perhaps furniſh ſome 
particulars on this head—and ſome of the accounts of Verona, may 
contain the great fore of cunning epitaphes, in honor of theyr death. And 

Jet 


The Hrange diftreſs that fires the kindling brain 

Of feeble madneſs on the flermy plain; 

Or when pale youth, in miduight Hade, 

Purſues the feel clad phantom thro” the glade; 

Or, farting from the couch with dire affright, 

When the crown'd murderer glares upon the fight 

In all the borrors of the guilty ſoul, 

Dark as the night that wraps the frozen pole: 

—Our ſubjef paſſions own'd the ſway complete, 

And hail d their Garrick as their Shak:ſpeare great. 
That voice, <vbich pour d its muſic on our ear, 

Sweet as the ſongfler of the vernal year, 

Thoſe graceful geflures—and that eye of fire, 

With rage that flam'd, or melted with defire, 

Awak'd the radiant joy in dimple ſleek, 

Or made the chilly blood forſake the cheek— 

Where are they now ?—Dark in the narrow cell 

 Inſenſate,—ſbrunk,—and fill, —and cold they dwell ; 

A filence ſolemn and eternal keep, 

Where neither Love ſhall ſmile—nor Anguiſh weep. 
Breathe, Genius, fill the tributary figh, g 

Still guſh, ye liquid pearls, from Beauty's eye! 

With flacken'd firings ſuſpend your harps, ye Nine, 

While round his urn you cypreſs woreath ye twine ! 

Then give his merits to your loudeſt fame, 

And <write in ſun-bright luflre GArzrick's name ! 


As I confine myſelf religiouſly to the Text of Sbalgſpeare; it will prevent me from recommending 
thoſe truly fine points to draw from, which Mr. Garrick's judicious alteration of this laſt ſcene has 
offered : in making Juliet awake before Romes's death and this conſideration will prevent me from 
offering any hints towards embelliſhing an edition with a view of the pictureſque and mournful pagean- 
try of Fuliet's funeral: a pageant, which on the ſage has child many boſoms—and which is decked 

with 
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yet Lady Millar (who fo lately viſited Italy) in her account of Verona, 
makes no mention of their tomb: and I think ſhe would not have over- 
looked it, had it been then in exiſtence. Had their tomb or ſtatue been 
raiſed in pure goſd: we ſhould not have wondered had it been no longer 
in exiſtence. There is no mention made of it by Madame de Bocage, in 
her Letters on England, Holland, and Italy—nor by Miflon—Lafſel— 
Cochin—Keyfler—Addifon—Wright—Smollet—Sharp—Brown, in his 
Travels through France and Italy—Drummond—Northall—Baretti— 


Moore—nor in the long but entertaming account of Verona, in the 
U Travels 


all the pomp of Romilſh rites. The funeral obſequies of Juliet, ſhould have the ſame eſſect on the 
mind, as thoſe had which were paid. to the lately deceaſed Sacchini —“ I never in my life (ſays a gen- 
&« tleman in a letter from Paris) was affected in ſuch a manner, as at the performance of a funeral ſer- 
« vice, or maſs for the dead, at which I was' lately preſent—It was the requiem of the celebrated 
« Sacchini, performed in the Capuchin's church, rue St, Honoré. The opening of the ceremony was 
« inconceivably awful !-—The moment the prieſts preſented themſelves to the altar, muffled drums, 
« kettle-drums, and other inſtruments, emitted tones that affected the heart with deep ſorrow, inter- 
© mingled with terror. In this part, an Abbe of the cathedral was heard with peculiar 
&« delight, whoſe melodious tones recalled to the rapt ſoul, Sacchini's magic powers,”—Falict's pro- 
ceſſion (in her beft robes uncover'd on the bier) ſhould exhibit that painting, which the real interment of 


Cibber gave riſe to, in the poem of Mr. Keate : 


I turn, and while my eye the cloiſter roves, 
The flaring taper pour upon my ſight ; 
Solemn and flow the black proceſſion moves, 
And darts a terror thro' the gloom of night. 


Sorrowing, I ſee the holy rites begin ; 
Reſign'd, the ſad ſepulchral office hear: 
A thouſand ſoft ideas ſtir within, 

And aſk once more, the tributary tear, 


we 


From the laſt ſcene of this tragedy, as akered by Mr. Garrick, have been'taken'the three following 


1. The laſt print of Walker's ſet. I have before mentioned (in a note to the ſcenes recommended 
for page 152) all that ean be worth looking at in this print, for our preſent purpoſe, | 
2. Mr. 
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Travels of Blainville.* But I have lately met with the following traces 
of this tomb, in Captain Breval's Remarks on ſeveral parts of Europe, 
which work was firſt publiſhed in the year 1726: © As I was ſurveying 
(ſays Captain Breval) the churches and other religious places in Verona, 
my guide, (or as the Italians call him my Cicerone) made me take no- 
tice of an old building which had been formerly a nunnery, but was 
converted into an houſe for orphans, about an hundred years ſince. The 
ſubſtance of what I could gather from the long ſtory he told me con- 
cerning it, was this, that at the time when that alteration was making, 
in the pulling down of a wall, the workmen happened to break down 
an old tomb, in which there were found two coffins, which by the in- 

| ſcription 


2. Mr. Garrick and Miſs Bellamy, in the characters of Romeo and Juliet: Engraved by Ravenet, 
from after B. Wilſon. The original was painted for Mr. Hoare. In the engraving of this print, the 
countenance of Juliet, is by no means what it ſhould be—it more reſembles Juliet's mother than herſelf. 
The countenance of Mr, Garrick is finely-exprefſed, and his attitude is well drawn; and the light from 
the lamp, the landſcape, and moon-light ſcenery, are worth referring to. 


3- Mr. Holman and Miſs Brunton, in the characters of Romeo and Juliet. Painted by Brown, 
and publiſhed in 1787. A large metzotinto. The figure and countenance of Holman, exhibit a fine 
and intereſting idea of the youthfut Romeo, His countenance is more characteriſtically expreſſed 
than is that of Juliet. 


* The following works are not unlikely to furniſh ſome particulars.— Torelli Saraynac Veronenſis, 
de origine et amplitudine civitatis . Veronz.-/eron. 1549—Deſcrittione di tutta Italia di Leandro 
Alberti.—Boleg. 1550—Riſtretto de la Antichita de Verona, con novi ogionti da M. Zuane, pitore 
Veronenſe.—Yerex. 1 560—Girdamo de la Corte's Hiſtory of Verona—Compendio dell' Iftoria di Ve- 
rona—Antiquitates Veronenſes di Orniprius Pamunies—La Nobilita di Verona di Gio. Franceſco 
Tinto nella quale tutte le Attioni, & Qualita di quella Cit fi deſcrivono, onde di tempo in tempo le 
e derivata chiarezza, con 1'Hiſtorie anneſfe & dipendemti tren. 1592.—Cluverii Italiz,—Siciliz, 
&c. antiquae deſcriptio, 4 vol. cum fig. 1619—DelP antica condizione di Verona, 1719 - Verona 
Illuſtrata,— Veron. 1732.—Voyage d' Italie, Dalmatie, &c. par Spon. & Wheeler, 2 tom. avrc fig. 
Anf. 1679.,—Montfaucon's Travels through Italy, in the years 1698 and 1699, with cuts, 1725,— 
Condamine's Tour to Italy—Burnet's Travels through Italy, 1924.—Stevens's Travels through 
France, Italy, &c.—Ray's Travels through Germany, Italy, &c,—Thompſon's Travels through 
France, Italy, &c. 
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ſcription yet legible upon the ſtone, appeared to contain the bodies of 
a young couple that had come by their death in a very tragical manner, 


about three centuries before: % % ©» LG Ong 
all the city flocked to ſee what was left of two ſuch extraordinary per- 
ſons: ſince which time, what became either of- the flone-cheſt, or the aſhes that 


were in it, is what I never could learn.” 


A liſt of ſuch Paintings as have been taken from this play; and from which, no Engravings have 
as yet been made, 8 


- Romeo diſmiſſing his ſervant Balthazar at Fe s tomb, Painted by Ralph, No. 374 of the 
Exhibition at Somerſet-Houſe in 1782. 


2. Romeo and Juliet, Act 5. Sc. 1. Painted by Ralph, No. 151 of the Exhibition at Somerſet 
Houſe, in 1785.—l have not ſeen cither of theſe paintings. 


A Lift of ſuch Priats as have been publiſhed from this play. Thoſe I have not ſeen, are printed in 


Italics, 
1. Bell's two editions. 
2. Hanmer. | | 
3. Theobald. 
4. Rowe. 


5. Lowndes, 
6. A cut by Fourdrinier, in an edition, in 8 vols. 8 vo. printed for Tonſon, 1735. 


7. In 1754, came out, Five ſcenes in Romeo and Juliet, price three ſhillings.” They are 
painted and engraved by Anthony Walker. 8 
8. Romeo and Juliet. Engraved by Houſton, from after Wilſon, 
9. Juliet. Deſigned by Harding. 
10. Woodward in Mercutio. Publiſhed by W. Herbert at the Globe on London Bridge, 1753. 
11. Romeo. Painted and engraved by P. Dawe. 
12. Juliet. Painted and engraved by P. Dawe. There is ſome ſmall merit in the look of Juliet, 
13. Juliet. No painter or engraver mentioned, but ſaid to be publiſhed by G. T. Stubbs, in 1786. 
14. * Romeo I come, this do I drink to thee,” Painted by Singleton. 
15. Romeo and Juliet. W. Hamilton, pinxit, Bartolozzi, ſculpſit, 
16, General Magazine. | 
17. Pope. 
18. Taylor.- 
19. Romeo and Juliet. Engraved by Sharp, from after B. Weſt. 
20. Romeo and Juliet. | An oval, taken (I believe) from the laßt garden-ſcene, by B. Weſt, 
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CYMBELINE. 


Every man finds his mind more ftrongly ſeized by the Tragedies of Shakeſpeare 
than of any other writer; others pleaſe us by particular ſpeeches; but he always makes 
us anxious for the event, and has perhaps excelled all but Homer in ſecuring the firſt 
purpoſe of a writer, by exciting reſtleſs and unquenchable curioſity, and compelling: 


him that reads his work to read it through, 
| Dx. Jonxsox. 


There was a time when the art of Jonſon was ſet above the divine inſpiration of 
Shakeſpeare. The preſent age is well convinced of the miſtake. And now the ge- 
nius of Shakeſpeare is idolized in its turn. Happily for the public taſte, it can. 


ſcarcly be too much ſo. 
Bisnor Hurd, 


Nature, her pencil to his hand commits, 
And then in all her forms to this great maſter ſits. | 
ANON. ON SHAKESPEARE, 


O, more than all in powerful genius bleſt, 
Come, take thine empire o'er my willing breaſt ! 
ColLLINs, ON SHAKESPEARE... 


Vignette. 


Many fanciful deſigns for a Vignette, may be ſketched from this play of Cymbe- 
line: and they may partly have an alluſion to the ſequeſtered life of B-llarius and 


of his princely foreſters. The uſual ſcenery of a foreſt may therefore be introduced, 
3 together 


( 150 ) 


together with ſpears—horns—and a ſmall dead fawn: and for which laſt idea, ſee 
the third plate in Taylor's prints from this play; as well as the plates of Holkbam in 
Norfolk, Melton Conflable in Norfolk, and of Capped Hall in Eſſex, in Watt's Views of 
the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry. The flowers too may be interwoven in this 
Vignette (coloured from Nature) which the young princes ſtrewed over the ſleeping 
Figele- 


with faireſt flowers, 

Whilft ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, 

Til feweeten thy ſad grave: Thou ſhalt not lack 

The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor 
The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine ; whom not to ſlander, . 
Out- ſwecten d not thy breath : the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill (O bill, ſore ſhaming 

Thoſe rich«left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument // bring thee all this; 

Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corſe. 


What a chaſte and characteriſtic deſign, might that gentleman ſketch, who has lately 
ſurveyed the ſcenery of Wales, and who has more lately ſurveyed the pictureſque 
beauties of the Mountains and Lakes of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland. I muſt 
entreat the reader to inſpect the plate which illuſtrates that kind of ſcenery which tis 
Preſented by Ullefeater," and which faces page 55, of the ſecond volume of Mr. Gil- 
pin's work, and he will then join me in opinion. | 


This propoſed ſketch or drawing, may be engraved either ſimilar to the above 
one in Mr. Gilpin's work—or it might be coloured ſimilar to that paſtoral portrait of 
Celia, which Kauffman's pencil has given us—It would then (from its contraſt to the 
mode or ſtyle of the other engravings) richly embelliſh and ſet off an engraved title- 
page—and the various hues of the flowers would be diſtinctly viewed. 


There might alſo be introduced in this Vignette, the letter which ſtruck Imogen 
to the heart the S loody cloth—and the ſtandard of the Romans, with the eagle / Fove's 
bird) perched thereon, | 

Head- 


( 191 ) 


Head-Piece. 


In the Head-Piece might be drawn ſmall and very neat whole length 
portraits of Poſthumous and Imogen, from one of theſe lines in page 179. 


Poſt. My queen / my miſtreſs / | 
O lady, weep no more; leſt I give cauſe 
To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 
Than doth become a man! I will remain 
The loyal'/t huſband that did cer plight trath— 
My reſidence in Rome, at one Philario's,- 


Some may prefer that point of this ſame ſcene where ſhe gives her 
diamond to Poſthumous — Or the anſwer which he makes to her, when ſhe 
has preſented it to him. And perhaps there is one other paſſage inthis 
ſcene, which will ſtrike an artiſt as being well calculated for the printing; 
theſe two graceful characters. 


Scene Prints. 


An artiſt will find himſelf obliged (in order to guard againſt the too» 
much crowding of an edition with engravings) to relinquiſh painting 
the looks and attitudes of Piſanio and Imogen, in page 186, where Piſanio 
repeats. 


( 5:52 7 ) 


repeats to her the laſt words of her embarking huſband—as well as that 
fine attitude and lovely expreſſion with which Imogen repeats theſe words: 


And like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing : 


with the ſoftened look of earneſt faithfulneſs which Piſanio gives her— 
and he may likewiſe for the ſame reaſon relinquiſh (unwillingly) the 
figure and expreſſive attitude of Fachimo, when breaking out in page 202, 


Jach, All of her, that is out of door moſt rich ! 
1f ſhe be furniſhed with a mind ſo rare, 
She ts alone the Arabian bird; and I 
Have loſt the wager — 


as well as that point of this ſame ſcene, where the yellow Jachimo at- 
tempts to ingratiate himſelf with Imogen, at this inſinuating paſlage : 


Jach. Had I this cheek 
1 To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch, 
| Whoſe every touch, would force the feeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty— 


in order to paint from that ſpirited paſſage, where ſhe indignantly tells 
him : | | | , 


Imeg. Away I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee, —If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would'/t have told this tale for virtue, not 
For ſuch an end thou ſcek'ſt—as baſe as ſtrange !— 
Thou wrong'ſt a-gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 
Solicit'ſ here a lady, that diſdains 

_ Thee and the devil alike ! — 


( 153 ) 


The virtuous indignation in her countenance, and the audacious vil- 
lainy in that of the detected Jachimo, together with the rich ornaments 
of the apartment, will give full ſcope to an artiſt's fancy, and to his 


power of exprefling the paſſions. 


Page 217. 


— 


Scene, a magnificent Bed Chamber, in one part of it a large Trunk. 


When Imogen, in this ſcene, has commended herſelf to the protection 
of celeſtial powers, beſeeching them to guard her from fairies, and the 
tempters of the night, ſhe then falls faſt aſleep and from Fachimo's ad- 
dreſs to her when ſleeping, when he riſes from the trunk, many fine 
points might be ſelected for a beautiful painting—and perhaps the lines 


of : 


Jacb. Our Tarquin thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes, ere he awaken'd 


The chaſtity he wounded.—Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom i thy bed — 


Or the line of : 


Jach. O ſeep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her? 


Or Jachimo's ſtart when the clock ſtrikes, 
One, two, three: — Time, time! 
are the points which beſt demand the artiſt's attention. The attitude of 


Jachimo in each of the above paſſages will be very graceful—and the 
X richly 


Ca.) 


richly ornamented chamber of Imogen (with her fair and chaſte body re- 
clined in fleep) will all tend to beautify and to enrich the ſcene. The 
ornaments and decorations of her chamber are beſt deſcribed in a future 

ſcene where Fachimo awakens the jealouſy of Poſthumous: for he there de- 
ſcribes ſome of them to be,—the flory of proud Cleopatra, worked in 
_ tapeſtry and filver, a piece of work /o bravely done, ſo rich, that it did 
rive in workmanſhip and value—and a baſs relief of Dian bathing, than 
which were never figures /o likely to report themſelvesn. Theſe ornaments 
will be diſtinctly viewed, by means of the taper which is left burning.“ 


Page 32 5. 


In the ſcene at this page, the treacherous Jachimo (the counterpart 
of Jago) urges the proofs of his intimacy with Imogen, to the too cre- 
dulous Poſthumous, with ſuch artful policy, and with ſuch redoubled 
force, that Poſthumous exhibits throughout this whole ſcene, an alarming 
picture of contending paſſions—and though he is ſtill unwilling to be- 


lieve the infidelity of Imogen—and wiſhes. ſtill to ſeize every circum- 
ſtance 


* If an artiſt wiſhes to render his ſcene, in every point characteriſtick, he ſhould then ſtrew the floor 
with ruſben—for it ſeems this cuſtom was prevalent in Shakeſpeare's time, from the following note to this 

© Tt was the cuſtom in the time of our author to ſtrew chambers with ruſhes, as we now cover them 
« with carpets. This practice is mentioned in Caius de Ephemera Britannica,” Jonxsox. 


« So, in Thomas Newton's Herball to the Bible, Bvo. 1587, —Sedge and ruſhes, with the which 
*« many in this country do uſe in ſummertime to ſtrawe their parlours and churches, as well for cool- 
* neſs as for pleaſant ſmell.” nne. 


E 
Nance that can lead him to believe her not unfaithful—yet when Jachimo 
ſtartles him with the fight of the bracelet : 


Jach. Then, if you can, [pulling out the bracelet. 
Be pale; I beg but leave to air this jewel: See / 


And when he urges to him, a ſtill ſtronger proof of his having cor- 


rupted her honour, from having viewed 


on her left breaſt 
A mole cinque-ſpotted, liks the crimſon drops 
T'the bottom of a cowſlip.— 


this accumulation of agonizing proofs overpower the confidence which 
he wiſhed to retain of her, and his wildly alarmed looks betray the ſuf- 


ferings of his grieved ſpirit—Perhaps the beſt painting might be caught 


from this ſpirited paſſage : 


Poſt. There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themſelves between you 


Page 2 53. 


An intereſting half length portrait might be taken of Piſanio, from 
page 242, where he meditates on the command of his maſter to murder 
Imogen; and no line would ſtronger paint his good mind, than when he 


thus exclaims: 


X 2 Or 


( 256 ) 
Or when he immediately after cries out, with honeſt indignation : 


O, damn'd paper ! 
Black as the ink that's on thee ! 


And this ſame ſcene might likewiſe lead an artiſt to paint the tender 
and loving Imogen, when with fond impatience, ſhe-eries out: 


2 O, for a horſe with wings ! Hear'ſt thou, Piſanio ! 
He is at Milford- Haven,— 


Yet, the preference may by ſome artiſts be given to that ſcene at page 
253, Which lies in a romantick wood near Milford-Haven, and which 
ſcene will furniſh many fine ſituations for intereſting paintings—for, in- 
dependent of the rocky and woody ſcenery, which the pencils of Mr. 
Gainſborough or Mr. Farrington might to perfection give: the ſcene 
would be animated with moſt expreſſive character and there are various 
paſſages in this ſcene at page 253, from which the remorſe which P:/anis 
feels, at executing the command of Poſthumous, and the tender and heart- 
ſtruck Imogen may be ſpiritedly painted—Perhaps the fineſt point in the 
whole ſcene to paint from, would be from one of the following paſlages 
in italic, which Imogen addreſſes to Piſanio, after ſhe has read her huſ- 


band's letter, and fainted in Pi/ans's arms: 


Pi, What ſhall I need to draw my ſword? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already, No, *tis ſlander ; 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword; whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belye 
All corners of the world; kings, queens, and ſtates, 
Maids, matrons, nay the ſecrets of the grave 
This viperous ſlander enters.—/Fhat cheer madam ? 


( 157 ) | 4 


TImog. Falſe to his bed! What is it, to be falſe ? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep twixt clock and clock ? if ſleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myſelf awake? that's falſe to his bed & 
it? 


—̃ — — — h 


Piſ. Alas, good lady! 


The extreme beauty of the above two ſituations, force one to paſs 
over ſome other fine paſſages in this ſame ſcene.* 


Page 268. { 


. Scene, a Foreſt and Cave—Imogen in Boy's Clothes. 


The ſcenes in this dramatick romance, begin now to be touched with 
the magic of Shakeſpeare's pen, and he has drawn the portrait of Imogen 
in very lovely colours. Her beautiful and youthful figure (dreſſed like 
that feweet roſy lad Fidele) with the plaintive ſweetneſs of her countenance, 
will claim a pencil of moſt tender expreſſion were ſhe to be painted when 
thus apoſtrophizing her abſent and revolted lord: | 


My dear lord! 
Thou art one o'the falſe ones: Now I think on thee, 


Ay hunger's gone; but even before, I was P 
At point to fink for food, — 


The Scene Print in Bell's laſt cdition of this play, is taken from this ſcene, and though the figures 
are pleaſing, yet they by no means convey a perfect, or even characteriſtic idea of it, 
After 
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After wandering in the pathleſs and romantick foreſt, | Imogen fearfully 
enters the cave—and as the hunters are approaching the cave on their re- 
turn from the chace, Bellarius views his unexpected viſitor : 


Bell. Stay; come not in. [ Looking in the cave. 
But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think 
Here were a fairy. 


Guid. What's the matter, ſir? 


Bell, By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 2 
An earthly paragon !—Behold divineneſs 
No elder than a boy ! 


Enter IMOGEN.” 


Imog. Good maſters, harm me not: 

Before I enter'd here, I call'd; and thought 

To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took: Good troth, 
I have ſtolen nought; nor would not, though I had found 
Gold ſtrew'd o'the floor Here's money for my meat: 

1 would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 

As bad made my meal; and parted 

With prayers for the provider. 


The remaining part of this ſcene is ſpent in the kind cheerings of old 
Bellarius to his woe- ſick gueſt, and in proteſtations of endearment and 
affection, from the princely brothers — and as the night is now approach- 
ing, Bellarius invites her to the refreſhments of his cave: 


= — Fair youth, come in: 
Diſcourſe is heavy, faſting ; when we have ſupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory, 
As far as thou wilt ſpeak it. 


( 159 ) 


It will be difficult for an artiſt to fix his choice, from which line to 
paint this pleaſing ſcene. But we muſt all unite in declaring how ſweet 
a picture might be taken by ſome of our Engliſh painters, and particu- 
larly by Mr. Gainſborough.* 


Page 286. 


As Bellarius, and his two princely boys are advancing towards their rock, 
on their return from the chace : Arviragus haſtens to the cave with ſtrong 
affection, in order to viſit poor fick Fidele. — During his being in the cave, 
and as Bellarius and Guiderius are moving towards it, their ſpirits are ſud- 
denly charmed by ſtrains of /o/emn mufick ifluing from the cave: 


Bel. My ingenious infirument / 
Hark, Polydeore, it ſounds But what occaſion 
Hath Cadwall now to give it mation * Hark! : 


Guid. Ts he at home ? 


Bel. He went hence even now, | 
Guid, 


From this beautiful ſcene, the following Prints have been taken:; and I am forry the following 
is all that can be ſaid in favour of them: 

1. Hayman's Print to Hanmer, where the only thing worth looking at, is the attitude of Bellariss, 
and little can be ſaid even in favour of that. 

2. The Print to Bell's inferior edition on common printing paper. Contemptibly uncharacteriſtick. 
It is ſtrange the artiſt who drew this print ſhould ſo often fail in his deſigns for this edĩtion, when he has 
ſo well drawn the figure of Lady Macbeth, 


3. A print 
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Guid, hat does he mean ? fince death of my deareſt mother, 
| It did not ſpeak before. All ſolemn things 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents, 


| Re-enter ARvIRAGUS, With IMOGEN as dead, bearing her in his arms, 


Bel. Look, here he comes, . 
And brings the dire occaſion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for ! 


Arv. The bird is dead, 
That we have made ſo much on. Thad rather 
Have ſkipp'd from ſixteen years of age to ſixty, 
| And turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
> Than have ſeen this, 


3 3 Guid. O fweeteft, faireſt lily ! 
LETS My brother wears thee not the one half ſo well, 
As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf. 


Bel. O, melancholy ! 4 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom ? find 
The ooxe, to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare 
Might eafilieft harbour in Thu bleſſed thing ! 
Fove knows what man thou might'/t have made; but I, 
Thou dy'd/t, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy !— 
How found you him? | 


Arv. 


3. A Print by Harding, engraved by Parker, publiſhed in 1985, The mouth of the cave, and the 
landſcape, have much merit; but nothing can be ſaid in favour of the other parts of this print. 


4. The Print in Taylor's publication, contains a figure of Zmogen, which is very pleaſing—and with 
ſome few alterations, this figure of Imogen might be rendered worthy of accompanying the page of 
Shakeſpeare, The introduction of the dead fawn is a well conceived idea. 


5. Cymbeline, Act z, Sc. 4. Painted by Penny, and engraved by Walker. The artiſt has failed in 
his attempt to expreſs Shakeſpeare's characters. 
| 1 
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Arv. Stark, as you ſee; 
Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled ſlumber, 
Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at: his right cheek 


Repoſing on a cuſhion, 
Guid, pere 


Arv. O'the floor; 
His arms thus leagu d: I thought, he flept ; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 


Anſwer d my fleps too loud. 


Guid. Why, he but ſleeps : , 
If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 


Arv. With faireſt flowers, 

' While ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, 
Dll fweeten thy ſad grave : Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor 
The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 
Theleaf of eglantine, whom not to flander, 
Out-fweeten'd not thy breath : the ruddock would, 

With charitable bill CO bill, fore-ſhaming 

Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument ! ) bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corſe.* 


Guid. Pr'ythee have done; | 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Y which 


No Poet ever more delighted in the diſtribution of flowers than Shakeſpeare Many inſtances oc» 
cur in many of his plays, particularly in Lear, the Tempeſt, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, and in the 
Midſummer Night's Dream—but the moſt charming inſtances may be ſelected from Perdita's garland 
in the Winter's Tale, and from the diſtribution by Ophelia. Perhaps the vernal flowers which Milton 
ſtrewed o'er Lycidas, might have been conceived from ſome of the above paſſages. 
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Which is fo ſerious. Let us bury him, 
And not protraft with admiration, what 
I now due debt To the grave. 


Arv, Say, where Sall's lay him ? 
Guid. By good Euriphile, our mother. 


; Arv. Beto: 
And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, ſing him to the ground, 
As once our mother ; uſe like note, and words, 
Save that Euriphile muſt be Fidele. 


Guid. Cadwal, | 
I cannot ſing : I'll weep and word it with thee : 
For notes of ſorrow, out of tune, are worſe 
Than prięſis and fanes that lie. 


Arv. Well ſpeak it then, 


Bel. Great griefs, I fee, medicine the leſs : for Cloten 

Ts quite forgot. He was a queen's ſon, boys ; 
5 And, though he came our enemy, remember, 

He was paid for that: Though mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one duſt ; yet reverence | 
(That angel of the world), doth make diſtinction 
Of place "twixt high and low. Our foe was princely; 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury bim as a prince, 


Guid. Pray you, fetch him hither. | 
Ther/ites' body is as good as Ajax, | 8 
N ben neither are alive. 


Arv. J you'll go fetch him, 
Hell fay our fong the whilſt.—Brother begin. : 
| [Exit BELLARIUS. 


Guid, N ay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to the eaſt; 


Aly father hath a reaſon ſor i. 
| Arv, 
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Arv. *Tis true. | 
Guid. Come on then, and 3 bim. 


Arv. Se, - Begin. 


88S O N G. 


Guid. Fear no more the beat o the fun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly taſk haſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages: 
Both golden lads and girls all muſt, 
As chimney-ſweepers, come to duſt. 


Arv. Fear no more the frown 0'the great, 
Thou art paſt the tyrant”s firoke ; 
Care no more to cloath, and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
The ſceptre, learning, phyfic, muſt 
All follow this, and come to duſt. 


Guid, Fear no more the lightning flaſh, 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-flone ; 
Guid. Fear not flander, cenſure raſh ; 
Arv. Thou haſt fini/h'd joy and moan : 
Both. Al! lowers young, all lovers muſt 
Conſigu to thee, and come to duſt. 


7 Guid, No exorciſer harm thee ! 
| Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
Guid. Ghoſt unlaid forbear thee ! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee! 
Both. Quiet conſummation have; 
And renowned be thy grave / 


1.2 


Re-enter 


* « This (ſays Warburton) is the topic of conſolation that nature dictates to all men on theſe occa- 


„ Gons. The ſame farewell we have over the dead body in Lucian,” 


— 
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Re-enter BELLARIUS, with the Body of CLorten, 
Guid. HF have done our obſequies. Come, lay him down, 


Bel. Here's a few flowers; but about midnight, more: 
» The herbs that have on them cold dew o' the night, 

Are ftrewings fitt/t for graves, Upon their faces ; 
You were as flowers, now wither'd : even ſo 
Theſe herb'lets ſhall, which we upon you flrow.— 
Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 
The ground, that gave them firſt, has them again. 
Their pleaſure here is paſt, fo is their pain.“ 


From this ſcene, which breathes ſo much the ſpirit and the fancy of 


Shakeſpeare, there are ſome inconceivably fine points to paint from : 
points 


* To this ſcene Dr. Johnſon has ſubjoĩned this note: For the obſequies of Fidele, a ſong was 
« written by my unhappy friend, Mr. William Collins, of Chicheſter, a man of uncommon learning 
4 and abilities, I ſhall give it a place at the end of the play, in honor of his memory.” For the ſatiſ- 
faction of my reader this ſong or dirge is here given—and he will obſerve how finely Collins has felt 
the magic of this ſcene : 


AS ON G, ſung by GuiDerivs and AvixAkcus, over FIDELE, 
ſuppoſed to be dead. 


By Mr. WitLtam CoLLixs, 


To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb, 
Soft maids, and village binds ſhall bring 
Each op ning ſweet, of earlieft bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


No wailing ghoft ſhall dare appear 
To ver with forieks this quiet grove : 
But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 
And melting virgins own their love, 
3. No 
I 


( 165 ) 
points that will demand the tendereſt expreſſion and the ſweeteſt grace, 


And may this ſcene receive the tributary praiſe of painting from no ar- 
tiſt, whoſe pencil cannot ſtrike out ſome ſparks of that grace 


fo rarely given 
To mortal man, not taught by art, but heav'n. 


Were the penſive ſcenery, and the tender images here preſented, 
conveyed to us through the conceptions of Sir Joſhua, Mr. Gainſbo- 
borough, 


3 


No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew : 

The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew. 


4. 


The red-breaft oft at c hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moſi, and gather d. floxvers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


5 


When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempe/?s ſhake the ſylvan cell; 

Or midft the chace on ev'ry plain, 
The tender thought on thee ſhall drvell. 


6. 


Each lonely ſcene ſpall thee reftore ; 
For thee the tear be duly fhed ; 
Below'd, "till life could charm no more; 
And mourn'd, till pity's ſelf be dead. 


Dr. Johnſon, in his Life of Collins, ſpeaks of him, as if one 4vith xvbom he once delighted to converſe, 
and <whom he yet remembered with teuderucſi. 
The 
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rough, or Mr. Romney, we might then expect to view a faithful adher- 
ence to the fancy and ideas of Shakeſpeare. | 


An artiſt will find himſelf ſtill more intereſted in painting the ſweet 
ſimplicity of the innocent and meek Fidele, and in his conception of the 
whole of this ſcene may produce ſtill more delicate and graceful touches 
(particularly in the figure and perſon of Arviragus, who loved Fidele :"') 

were he to peruſe the concluding part: where Fidele (after awakening 
from her trance) waſhes. to pay the laſt rites of ſorrow on the .corſe of 
him, whom ſhe took to be her dead maſter, flain by mountaineers 
for, on the entrance of Lucius and the Roman Captains, ſhe 1s thus 


1 


Luc. Young one, 
Tnform us of thy fortunes, for it Gems 
They crave to be demanded : Who is this, 
Thou mal . thy bloody pillow ? Or, who was he, 
That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, 
Hath alter'd that good picture? What's thy intere/t 
In this ſad wreck ? How came it? Mbo is it? 


bat art thou ? 


The preſent Biſhop of Worceſter, 3 in the following note on Horace, ſeems to glance at the paſtoral 
- ſcenes of Cymbeline —“ Paſtoral poetry hath ever found admirers, ſince] it addreſſes itſelf to three 

leading principles in human nature—the love of eaſe - the love of beauty - and the moral ſenſe : the 
* tranquillity, the innocence of tural life. Taſſo, by an effort of genius, which hath done him 
immortal honour, produced a new kind of paſtoral, by engrafting it on the Drama—Shakeſpeare 
„had indeed ſet the example of ſomething like Paſtoral-Dramas, and in his Winter's Tale, As you 
„Like it, and ſome of his other pieces, he enchanted every body with his natural ſylvan manners, and 
% ſylvan ſcenes. Flet:her imitated the Italian: yet with an eye of reverence towards the Engliſh poet. 
In his © Faithful Shepherdeſs,* he ſurpaſſes the former, in the variety of his paintings, and the beauty 
<< of his ſcenes, and only falls ſhort of the latter, in the truth of manners, and a certain original grace 
of invention, which no imitation cam reach. The ſcene at length was cloſed with the Comus of Mil- 
ton, who in his rural paintings atmoſt equalled the ſimplicity and nature of Shakeſpeare and Flet- 
cher, and in the purity and ſplendor of his expreſſion outdid Taſſo.“ 


( 16 ) 


Sa Jam nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be, were better, This (polating to the body) was my. 


Luc. 


Imog. Richard du Champ. If I do lie, and do 


maſter — 
A wry valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies flain:— Alas 
There are no more. ſuch maſters : I may wander. 
From eaſt to occident, cry out for ſervices 
Try many, all good, ſerve truly, uber 
Find ſuch another maſter,* 


Alack, good youth / 
Thou mov no leſs with thy complaining, than 
Thy maſter in bleeding : Say his name, good friends. 


* 


No harm by it, though the Gods hear, I hape [Afide, 


They'll pardon it. Say you, fir & 


Luc. 2% name ? 


Imog. Fidele, fiir. 


Luc, Thu deft approve thyſelf the very ſame: 


Thy name well fits thy faith ; thy faith, thy name. 


Wilt take thy chance with me I will nat ſay, 


Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd; but be ſure 

No leſs beloved. The Roman Emperor's letters, 
Sent by a conſul to me, ſhould not ſooner 

Than thine ewn worth prefer thee : Go with me. 


Imog, ll fellow, fir. But fir/t, and pleaſe the Gods, 


ZI hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 

As theſe poor pick: axes can dig: and when 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have /irew'd bis grave, 
And en it ſaid a century of prayers, | i 
Such as I can, twice ver, I'll weep and figh ; 

And, leaving fo his ſervice; follow you, 

So pleaſe you entertain me. 


5 


Luc, Aye, 


* The aſpect of Imogen, at this paſſage, might ſomewhat reſemble that of Violao/miling at grief» 
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Luc. Aye, goed youth, 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee.— 
AV friends, 
The boy hath taught us manly duties: let us 
Find out the prettieſt daizy'd plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partizans 
A grave : Come arm him. —Boy, he is preferr'd 
By thee to us ? and he ſhall be interr'd, 
As ſfoidiers can. Be chearful ; wipe thine eyes: 
Some falls are means the happier to riſe. 
| [Exeunt. 


Page 30g. 


When Poſthumous enters with the bloody handkerchief, ſtained (as he be- 
lieves) with the blood of Imogen: he utters a ſoliloquy which makes him 
an obje& of much concern, and which will demand his grief being paint- 
ed with maſterly execution. This ſoliloquy is too beautiful to be given 
the reader in detached parts—and it is therefore here tranſcribed at 


length. — 


Poſthumous. 


Yea bloody cloth, I'll keep thee; for I wiſh'd 
Thou ſhould'ſt be colour'd thus, Lou married ones, 
If each of you would take this courſe, how many 
Muſt murder wives much better than themſelves 
For wrying but a little?—O, Piſanio ! | 
Every good ſervant does not all commands : 

No bond, but to do juſt ones. —Gods! if you 

Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had liv'd to put on this: ſo had you ſaved 

The noble Imogen to repent; and ſtruck 

Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, alack, 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults ; that's love, 
To have them fall no more: you ſome permit 
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To ſccond ills with ills, each elder worſe ; 
And make them dread it, to the doers' thrift. 
But Imogen is your own : Do your beſt wills, 
And make me bleſt to obey AI am brought hither | 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Againſt my lady's kingdom: Tis enough 
That, Britain, I have kill'd thy miſtreſs ; peace 
I give no wound to thee, Therefore, good heavens, 
Hear patiently my purpoſe: I'll diſrobe me 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As does a Briton, peaſant : ſo I'll fight 
Againſt the part I come with; fo FIl die 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pity'd nor hated, to the face of Peril 6 
Myſelf III dedicate. Let me make men know 
More valour in me than my habits ſhow. | 
Gods put the ſtrength o' the Leonati in me 
To ſhame the guiſe o' the world, I will begin 
The faſhion, leſs without, and more within. 
Exit. 


From ſome of the above lines which ſo well diſcloſe the fine qualities 
of his mind, a half length portrait of Poſthumous may perhaps be taken. 
And were it poſſible now to obtain the portrait of Mr. Garrick when 
ſpeaking them: a more animated and intereſting one could not be . 
deſired to accompany this ſcene—for as the Dramatic Cenſor obſerves of 
Mr. Garrick's general performance of this character: the tenderneſs of 
his love, the pathos of his grief, the fire of his rage, and the diſ- 
traction of his jealouſy, have never been ſurpaſſed, and poſſibly in 
*« Poſthumous, will never be equalled.” The character of Poſthumous 
is finely drawn in the firſt ſcene of this play. 
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Page 332. 


A pictureſque groupe of moſt impreſſive figures. might be drawn from 
two points in the laſt ſcene of this play—for the eclairciſſement of the 
plot exhibits ſo many fine attitudes of wondering expeQation, that a 
picture of ſingular effect and force might be taken, either from that part 
of the ſcene where Jachimo's falſe ſpirits fink into dejefiion, and he faints— 
or, from the ſubſequent rapid paſſage, where (all the other characters be- 
ing on the tip-toe of expectation) A fprings forward to the diſ- 
hearten'd and treacherous villain : 


Poſt. Ay, ſe thou det, 
| Italian fiend. 


What paſſions! what attitudes to paint! for in addition to the guilty 
terror of Jachimo, and of the foldier-like impafſioned figure of Pofthu- 
mous, the ſcene will be compleated by figures no lefs intereſting than 
thoſe of the tremblingly attentive Imogen, and of Piſanio, Bellarius, Ar- 
viragus, and Guiderius—and though the perſon of Cymbeline will demand 
Tttle grace of pencil, yet to the other characters ſhould be given the 
traits of thoſe mental qualities, which have rendered them ſo pleaſ- 
ing through every ſcene of this drama.“ 

Tail- 


From the above point in italics, a metzotinto print of Reddiih in Peſbumous, has been taken b 
Pine. Though the fingle figure of Poſthumous (diſtinct from the reſt of the ill- drawn groupe) has 
ſome merit: yet it does not ſtrike me as being ſufficiently perfect to be admitted into any projected edi- 
tion which ſhould be attempted to be rendered as faultleſs as nice art, can, and ought to render one. 
Beſides (in this print of Pine's) all the other characters are omitted, except thoſe of Lucius and the 
other priſoners, which are moſt vilely drawn. 


Tail-Piece. 


There are two pages in this play, which would either of them furniſh 
moſt beautiful defigns for this department of an edition. For when 
Arviragur in page 288, is deſcribing to Bellarius the death of Fidele,— 
he thus relates it: 


Bell. How found you him ? 


Arv. Stark, as you ſee; 
Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly bad tickled flumber, 
Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at : his right check 


Repyfing on a cuſhion. 
Guid, Where ? 
Arv. O' Ne 
His arms thus leagu' d: I thought he flept; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
fnſwer'd my ſteps tos loud. | 


How very graceful would be the attitude, and how tender would be the 
look of Arviragus, when he views Fidele ſleeping, and is fearful to dii- 
turb her ſlumber. The wild ſcenery of the cave too will not be un- 


pleaſing. 


Another 
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Another paſſage too in the laſt ſcene of this play, may give riſe to 
ſome pleaſing deſign: where Imogen recognizes and embraces her bro- 


thers : 


Imog. — O my gentle brothers,. 
Haye. we e ? O neter ſay hereafter, 
But I am trueft ſpeaker : you calPd me brother, 
When I was but your ſiſter ; I you brothers, 
When you were ſo indeed. 


The delicacy of their affection, and their beautiful figures and dreſſes, 
would form a chaſte and ſweet groupe. How charmingly would Kauf- 
man paint from either of the above paſſages: ſhe who has ſo paſtorally 
drawn Celia and Roſalind, from Shakeſpeare's As you Like it.* 


* A liſt of ſuch Paintings as have been taken from this * and — which, no Engravings have 
as yet been made. 


1. A ſcene in Cymbeline, by W. Martin, No. 414 of the Exhibition of 1782. 
2. Imogen, from Shakeſpeare, by W. Martin, No. 23 of the Exhibition of 1784. 


3. Landſcape, with the Story of Imogen and Piſanio, taken from Cymbeline, Act z, Scene 4, by 
W. Hodges, No. 138 of the Exhibition of ws I have not ſeen either of the above three _ 


% 


A Lit of ſuch Prints as have been publiſhed from this n Thoſe I have not ſeen, are printed i in 
Italics. 


1. Bell's two editions, containing five plates. 
2. Hanmer, 
3. Theobald. 
4. Rowe. 
g. Lowndes, 
6. A cut by du Guernier, in an edition, in 8 vols. 8yo, EAI for Tonſon, 173 5, 
7. Taylor's Pictureſque Beauties of Shakeſpeare, 
8. General Magazine, 


9 Mr. 


Fin 


9. ** Mr. Smith in the character of Jachimo.” By W. Lawrenſon. Price tos. 6d, Mr. Smith's 
reſpectable performance, and his pre-eminence in this character, deſerved not ſo poor and paultry a me- 
morial. 

10: Morning, a Landſcape from Cymbeline. Engraved by C. Taylor. 

11 Cymbeline, A. z, Sc. 4. By Penny. Engraved by Walker. 

12, Reddiſh in Poſthumous. Painted by Pine, and engraved in metzotinto, No engraver's name. 
13. A print by Harding, from the words of, Good mafters harm me not. Engraved by Parker, 1785. 
14. * Imogen's Chamber.” Engraved by Bartolozzi, from after W. Martin, 1786. 

15 A print of Fidele's grave, with part of the lines of Collins, engraved under, from after Harding. 
16, Pope, 22 
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